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Vacationland with a Difference! 


There’s a wealth of study material in this vast and 

practically unknown area of your 49th State. Alaska 

Airlines flies you to the heart of the Northern outdoors 
--.along great rivers... 





...and far reaching deltas to NATIVE SCHOOLS, MISSION 
ScHoots, UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA and METHODIST 
University. You find the cities of Fairbanks and 
Anchorage contrasts in modern living; the outposts of 
Nome and Unalakleet quaint in the Eskimo and Indian 
influence. Between them are the great forests... 








Pw; ...and friendly people everywhere welcome you to a 
a e we hundred stimulating sights, such as magnificent 
ee saiatitg Mt. McKinley. Welcome aboard! 
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For further information write: 


ALASKA / AIRLINES 


oT Se service 


2320 Sixth Avenue 12335 Saticoy Street 595 Fifth Avenue 
Seattle], Wash. Los Angeles, Calif. New York, N. Y. 


Or See Your Travel Agent 
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- Wisconsin Teachers Actually PAY LESS for 





AUTO INSURANCE from... 








CLASSIFIED RISK! © 


Compare Rates... 


Compare rates — see how much you can save with 
Classified Risk. Here are typical six month premiums 
on a 1958 Chevrolet with the following coverages: 


Bodily Injury — $25,000/$50,000. 

Property Damage — $10,000. 

Medical Payments — $1,000 each 
person. 

Full Coverage Comprehensive. 

$100 Deductible Collision plus 
protection against uninsured 
drivers.* 





PI Gincentnis cae $29.80 Milwaukee .......... 33.20 

RN os ass 29:80 Oshkosly ............ 28.90 

BE i ekenciesanss aD Wc 29.80 

i Lines RD: WOM iis. 29.80 

Recommended and Chippewa Falls ....... 29.80 Prairie du Chien...... 29.80 
artes ed ei Darlington .......... 29.80 Racine .:............ 29.20 
Association Eau Clave .......... 30.50 Rhinelander ......... 29.80 

A WISCONSIN INSURANCE COMPANY Fond du Lac......... 28.90 — Richland Center ... .. 29.80 
Green Bay ...... 28.90 Shawano ........ 29.80 

CL ASSIFIED RISK _ msiile...... 30.50 Stevens Point ..... 29.80 

Kenosha ........ cit a ener 29.80 

INSURANCE CORP. 2: (ios: ...:.. 2890 Watertown... 29.80 

Ladysmith ...... 29.80 Wausau .......... 30.50 

SAVE UP TO 30%. You deal Direct. No Madison ........ 28.90 West Bend ....... 30.50 

broker or agent commission to pay... you Marinette ....... 26.50 Wisconsin Dells ... 29.80 





SAVE the difference. 


*The above figures are merely examples. You may increase 
or decrease coverage as you desire. Of course, you pay 
the usual LOWER Classified Risk rates! 


WRITE TODAY — No Agent Will Call! 


CLASSIFIED RISK INSURANCE CORPORATION WJE4 
2510 West Capitol Drive, Phone HI 5-6670, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


NAME. 


PLEASE ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 





HOME ADDRESS 


1. Is the car customarily driven to and 





NO. 


CITY ZONE _ from work? 





YES NO 





COUNTY 
DESCRIPTION OF AUTOMOBILE 
MAKE MODEL 


YEAR 


PRESENT POLICY EXPIRES 


Send Coupon In For Rates Only—tThis Is Not A Contract! 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


2. If yes, is car driven more than 10 miles 
BODY STYLE one way? 





YES NO 


Name, drivers under age 25, if any, 





YEAR 















1961 SUMMER. SESSIONS 
WISCONSIN STATE 
COLLEGES 


Undergraduate and Graduate 
Study 


On A Campus Close to You 
and in the Northwoods Too 


Well located and admirably equipped to serve the 
educational needs of all sections of the state, the nine 
Wisconsin State Colleges — and their summer campuses 
in the Northwoods — again offer a summer schedule of 
courses, workshops, and institutes which begin in June. 


Good Time to Start 

While most summer session students are e:ther teachers 
or regular year college students, directors of admission 
point out that many 1961 high school graduates might 
find it valuable to start their academic program during 
the summer session. Not only will this help those who 
want to get an early start—and finish sooner — but 
others who don't know whether they will like college, 
or will be able to do the work, can find out during the 
summer session. 


The Graduate Program 

This will be the second summer for the Cooperative 
Graduate program which is being conducted by the 
Wisconsin State Colleges and the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Its basic purpose is to strengthen the academic 
preparation of experienced elementary and secondary 
teachers. It will lead to a master’s degree in a teaching 
field after the completion of four eight-week summer 
sessions, or two summer sessions and a semester. 

This summer, graduate students will find an increased 
number of specialized courses, ranging from ‘'Problems 
in the Teaching of Reading” and ‘‘Studies in Ethnomusi- 
cology” to ‘‘Sectionalism and the Civil War'’ and ‘Soi! 
Genesis and Morphology’’, being given at the var‘ous 
State Colleges. 

The Wisconsin State Colleges at La Crosse, Superior, 
and Menomonie (Stout) will be offering their own 
graduate programs too. 


Eight-Week Session 

The eight-week session enables students to earn eight 
semester credits instead of six, thus making it possible 
to complete a semester in two sessions. It also promotes 
better utilization of college resources. 

For those who find it difficult to attend an eight-week 
session, special short-term institutes and workshops have 
been scheduled on most campuses. 


An Excellent Faculty 

Teachers jfor the summer sessions are carefully se'ected 
from the college staff and visiting lecturers and profes- 
sors are brought in from all parts of the country. Each 
teacher is an authority in his field, and is willing and 
anxious to share his experience, knowledge, and en- 
thusiasm with you. 


Adequate Libraries 
On most campuses a new library awaits your profes- 
sional use and browsing pleasure. There are thousands 
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SUMMER SCHEDULE 


Eau Claire..___Jume 12—Aug. 4 

La Crosse-_-_-_-_-_ June 12-Aug. 4 
Oshkosh _ _ _ _ - June 12-Aug. 4 © 
Platteville. .__June 19-Aug. 11 & 
River Falls__._._June 12-Aug. 4 
Stevens Point._June 12—Aug. 4 _ 
i i June 19—Aug. 11 
Superior- __ ___ June 12-Aug. 4 
Whitewater -__June 19—Aug. 11 










Pigeon Lake Camp 


Outdoor Education—school 
Camping Workshop (3 
credits) __ __ July 26—-Aug. 12 


Art Workshop (2 credits) 
ere, ee Aug. 13-26 


Forensic Workshop (2 
ae Aug. 13-26 


Trees for Tomorrow Camp 


















Conservation Workshop (6 
credits) __ _ _June 18—July 22 









Conservation Workshop (3 
credits) __ _ July 30-Aug. 16 










of volumes and hundreds of professional periodicals. 
The latest information in your major field of interest is 
on a library shelf. 


Pleasant Housing 

New dormitories are open on each campus with mod- 
ern, comfortable furnishings, adequate study space and 
diverting lounge areas. 

Fully justifying the term ‘‘campus living room"’ are 
the magnificent student unions on each campus. These 
buildings offer dining facilities, game rooms, meeting 
space, and lounges for after-class relaxation. 


The Cost Is Low 

The inclusive Summer Session fee for Wisconsin resi- 
dents is $78 for full-time undergraduate and graduate 
students. Out-of-state students pay $96. Dormitory rooms 
rent for $6.50 per week, while meals at the college 
cafeteria range from $10 to $12 per week. 


The Northwoods Campuses 

A number of special workshops are scheduled for 
Pigeon Lake Camp (near Drummond in Bayfield County) 
and the Trees for Tomorrow Camp at Eagle River. These 
activities carry graduate and undergraduate credit. 

At Pigeon Lake Camp are an Outdoor Education and 
School Camping Workshop, three credits, July 26 to 
August 12; and Art and Forensic Workshops, each offer- 
ing two credits, and held simultaneously from August 
13 to 26. 

Trees for Tomorrow Camp will have two Conservation 
Workshops, a six credit program from June 18 to July 22, 
and a three credit from July 30 to August 16. 

Information on these summer programs may be secured 
by writing Harry F. Bangsberg, Board of Regents of 
State Colleges, Madison 2, Wisconsin. 


More Information 
For additional information, write to the Director of 
Summer Sessions at the college of your choice. 


April 1961 
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This classroom-tested illustration 
from the Moon article appears in 
color in the 1961 World Book. 





World 
Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


student tested | 
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in 300 “classroom laboratories” 


World Book’s suitability for student use is no more by 
chance than a scientific equation. The completely up-to- 
date World Book Encyclopedia is the product of continu- 
ing research—not in the field of modern education alone, 
but with students themselves. In selected classrooms across 
the nation, innovations and advances in visual aids are 
exposed, tested, and revised so that students everywhere 
—of every age—may have the rewarding experience of read- 
ing and retaining accurate facts, interestingly presented in 
the exclusive World Book way. 

One dramatic example from the 1961 World Book Ency- 
clopedia is the new visual series on the Moon. It is, indeed, 
a combination of the latest scientific information and the 
most thoroughly-tested technique of visual presentation. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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Look into today’s World Book and see how the exploration 
of science can be an exciting adventure for your students. 


NEW UNIT ON ASTRONOMY! Write to the nearest office for a free copy of our new 
teacher service unit in color, ‘‘Astronomy —World Book Introduces the Universe.” 


Mr. Russell E. Hanson 
Suite 173 
1821 University Ave. 
St. Paul 4, Minn. 


Mr. Neil E. Bryan 
4003 W. Capitol Dr. 
Milwaukee 16, Wis. 

















The UW-M Summer Session offers many advantages to 
teachers who are continuing their education, whether on a 
“refresher” basis or on a graduate level. 


The great variety of undergraduate and graduate courses; 
the fourteen workshops, each focusing upon a special fieid of 
education; the many four-week courses, making it possible for 
teachers to attend the Summer Session even though they cannot 
enroll for the entire eight-week general session—all these edu- 
cational advantages are enhanced by summer living in one of 
the major cities of the United States. Milwaukee provides a wide 
range of cultural and recreational opportunities, major league 
baseball, and a variety of shops and stores. 


J. Martin Klotsche, Provost 








UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN - - MILWAUKEE 


SUMMER SESSIONS, 1961 
8 - Week, June 19 - August 12 
4 - Week, July 3 - July 29 


DEPARTMENTS OFFERING COURSES IN THE COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Anthropology 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Classics 
Economics 
English 
Geography 
German 
History 
Journalism 


Mathematics 
Music 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Political Science 
Psychology 
Social Work 
Sociology 
Speech 

Zoology 


DEPARTMENTS OFFERING COURSES IN THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Art and Art Education 
Elementary Education 
Exceptional Education 


Library Science 
Physical Education 
Secondary Education 


OTHER UNIQUE FEATURES OF THE UW-M SUMMER SESSION 


Artists-in-residence program featuring four nationally-recognized artists in the fields of drama, music, paint: 
ing, and architecture, teaching courses and participating in public symposiums; seventh consecutive series in the 
“Summer Evenings of Music” concerts, featuring the Fine Arts Quartet and the New York Woodwind Quintet; 
a Summer Theatre-on-Campus; and additional lectures and programs in various fields of interest. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Apr. 17-18—Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Sheboygan 


Apr. 21-22—Wisconsin Home Economics 
Association, Madison 

Apr. 28-29—Wiscons'n Council of Teach- 
ers of English, Eau Claire 

Apr. 30-May 2—Wisconsin Association of 


Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Eau Claire 


May 5-6—Wisconsin Elementary School 
Principals Association, La Crosse 

May 21-24—National Congress of Parents 
& Teachers, Kansas City 

June 25-30—NEA Convention, Atlantic 
City 

Sept. 25—Southwest Wisconsin Education 
Association, Platteville 

Oct. 5-6—North Wisconsin-Lake Superior 
Education Association, Superior 

Oct. 12-13—Northwestern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Eau Claire 


Nov. 2-3—WEA Annual Convention, Mil- 
waukee 


WEA Officers for 1961 


President 


TARAS WoMIONES: A553 ac eee de ss Wausau 
President-Elect 
Epirn LUMDEE . oc. c ces ees West Allis 
First Vice President 
Howarp C. KoEpPEN ........... Clinton 
Second Vice President 
Dewees FB oc). as 6 keno Madison 


Third Vice President 
ALLEN A. ANDERSON ...... Spring Valley 


Executive Secretary 
He Gs, WINDION niche k cas cc Madison 


Treasurer 
Litoyp R. MosENG 
WEA Executive Committee 


Harry W. JONES 
os Aa 1 West Allis 


Howarp C. KoEpPEN ........... Clinton 

Demorrey Ruee os occ scict eae Madison 

ALLEN A. ANDERSON ...... Spring Valley 

Dona_p C. Hoerrt, Past Pres .. . Jefferson 
District | 

Roy E. Tresetts (1963) ...... Frederic 
District II 

ALMA THERESE LinK (1961) ...Oshkosh 
District II 

DoE. Pies CIQG2) «oe cick La Crosse 
District IV 

RONALD C, JENSEN (1962) ...... Kenosha 
District V 

DonaLp E. Upson (1961) ....Janesville 
District VI 

Eunice Fiscupacu (1963) ...Milwaukee 

Professional Staff 

H. C.. WEmINLICK..... Executive Secretary 

Crates Ui! PRAIEBY.....65 55. Research 

Rose Bs ROWEN: oo. es ss Publications 


RoBerT Muncer... Locals-PR Consultant 
A. W. ZeELLMER. Locals—FTA-SWEA Cons. 
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ARTICLES 


Revolution in Instruction Lindley J. Stiles 
Harry W. Jones 
Robert C. Pooley 
David E. Willis 
Ray L. Lillywhite 
Fred H. LaLeike 


7 
Teaching Career Month 9 
Curriculum Study by Correspondence 15 
Genera! Education for Teachers 16 
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West Bend Stirs Interest in Language Study 20 
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Capitol Comments 

Kindergarten Education in Wisconsin 13 
Comments from WEA Office 

Mandates to Follow 40 

Quality of Education 40 

Education News 23 

Index to Advertisers 39 

In Memoriam 33 

Recess Time 38 

Yours for the Asking 36 


Leona E. Fischer 


The Journal’s Cover 


April is Teaching Career Month. To emphasize the importance of the 
teaching profession and the need to recruit the best from among our 
students, we have featured two specific articles on teaching, one entitled, 
“Revolution in Instruction” by Lindley J. Stiles, and the other, “General 
Education for Teachers” by David E. Willis. Our cover picture, stressing 
Teacher Career Month, is of Sarah Pasma, a 17-year-old future teacher 
of Juneau, Alaska, and president of the Future Teachers of America there, 
touring Washington as a guest of the National Education Association. 








Published the first week of every month except June, July, and August, 
and semi-monthly in January by the Wisconsin Education Association. Second 
class postage paid at Madison, Wisconsin, October 20, 1923, under provisions 
of Act of Congress, October 3, 1917, Sec. 538 94 P. L. & R. 

The payment of $7 membership dues to the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion entitles a member to attend all the meetings of the Association, to vote 
for delegates to the Representative Assembly, and to receive the Wisconsin 
Journnat oF EpvucaTion. $2 of each $7 is for subscription to the JouRNAL. 

The Journat is — in the interest of education. Teachers will always find its columns 
open to discussion and questions of vital concern to them. Advertisers will find it one of the best 
mediums in the country. Rates will be furnished upon application. Communications should be addressed 
to THE WIsconsIN JOURNAL OF EpucaTion, 404 Insurance Building, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 

National Advertising Representative; State Teachers Magazine, Inc., 307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Ill.; 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.; 600 South New Hamphire, Los Anyeles 5, 
Calif.; 444 Market Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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ME 


TOUR PRICE $570 INCLUDES 
(Go Now -~ Pay Later Plan available) 


All overnight accommodations 

All bus transportation and toll charges 

Rail transportation from Anchorage to 
Fairbanks 

Air transportation from Seattle to 
Anchorage and from Fairbanks to 
Seattle via Whitehorse and Juneau 

Sickness and accident insurance policy 

All transfers and baggage tips 

Tuition at University of Alaska 

Badlands of South Dakota 

Black Hills and Mt. Rushmore 

Guided tour of Salt Lake City 

Lecture tour of Temple Square 

Side trip to Bingham Canyon Copper Mine 

Columbia River Drive 

Bonneville Dam and fish hatcheries 

Mt. Rainier National Park 

Half-day tour of Anchorage 

Half-day tour of Matanuska Valley 

City tour of Whitehorse 

City tour of Juneau and Mendenhall Glacier 

Round trip cruise to Victoria, B.C. 

City tour of Victoria, B. C. 

Lecture and tour of Grand Coulee Dam 

Side trip through Glacier National Park 
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OVERNIGHT STOPS 


Aug. 


3 
4 
5 
6 
> 
8 


4 
10 
ll 
12 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
aT 


MITCHELL, S. DAK. 
RAPID CITY, S. DAK. 
CASPER, WYO. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
PENDLETON, ORE. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 
WHITEHORSE, Y. T. 
JUNEAU, ALASKA 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

ST. MARY LAKE, MONT. 
GLASGOW, MONT. 
BISMARCK, N. DAK. 
RIVER FALLS, WISCONSIN 


| eae aoe 
_ 
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OFFERS YOU 
AN 


AND 


25 DAYS 


Aug. 3 - 27 


A “CLASSROOM” 
YOU'LL NEVER FORGET 


This is your invitation to 
see and learn with us all 
about 13 of our beautiful 
western states. The high- 
light of our trip will be 
the nine days we spend 
in our 49th state, Alaska, 
the "Land of the Midnight 
Sun." A 5-day workshop 
at the beautiful University 
of Alaska will give us a 
chance to learn more 
about the people, the history, the wild-life, and 
the unbelievable potential of this amazing state. 


With all of our transportation and accommoda- 
tions prearranged, we will be free to relax and 
enjoy all of the scenic wonders. 


Six quarter hours or 4 semester hours credit 
will be offered by the Wisconsin State College, 
and one semester hour will be granted by the 
University of Alaska. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


r. Gordon Stone 
Director of Summer Session 
Wisconsin State College 
River Falls, Wisconsin 


Please send informative brochure CT 
Please send financial plan information [“] 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Our Schools Are Undergoing a 


REVOLUTION IN INSTRUCTION 


Contrary to the opinion of some of our schools’ critics, 
educators are constantly seeking methods to correct the 
deficiencies of the past and present with visions and 
promises of better ways for education in the future. 


HE schools of the United States 

are undergoing currently what 
realistically may be called a revolu- 
tion in instruction. 

Like all revolutions, the one now 
in progress in the field of instruction 
is a product of the times. It seeks to 
correct deficiencies of the past and 
present with visions and promises of 
better ways. It appeals to and 
catches the hopes and imaginations 
of people. Yet at the same time, it 
stirs unrest and uneasiness for fear 
that established values and proven 
procedures will be sacrificed on the 
altar of change as untested theories 
win advocates and new practices are 
tried out. Revolutions, like politics, 
create strange bedfellows and raise 
up new aspirants for leadership. 
Also, they may provoke sharp 
schisms between equally sincere and 
devoted citizens and professionals. 
The revolution in instruction is no 
exception to these characteristics. 





LINDLEY J. STILES 
Dean, School of Education 
University of Wisconsin 


SicNs AND SEEDS OF REVOLUTION 


The instructional revolt has ear- 
marks that are typical of all revolu- 
tionary enterprises. It, first of all, is 
a protest against the status quo. It 
strikes against inefficient instruc- 
tional processes that have persisted 
in elementary, secondary, and col- 
legiate schools. It promises improve- 
ments in procedures, materials, and 
equipment as well as in the total or- 
ganization for instruction. As is typi- 
cal of revolutionary tactics, con- 
demnation of existing leadership is a 
primary means of rallying support 
to new proposals. Competition for 
control of revolutionary movements 
is keen as various dissident groups 
appeal for public attention and en- 
dorsement. Some enjoy considerable 
financial support as well as access to 
vital channels of public information, 
including the daily press, books, ra- 
dio, and television. Characteristics 


Lindley J. Stiles (right), dean, School of Education, University of Wisconsin, is shown with 
Edward C. Pomeroy, AACTE executive secretary, and Charles W. Hunt (center) in whose honor 
the lecture entitled, ‘Revolution in Instruction,’’ was delivered. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


of revolutionary times, irresponsible 
opportunists, and publicity seekers 
confuse a restless and uncertain 
public with sensational and intem- 
perate attacks while more respon- 
sible professionals grope for ways to 
introduce the new in an orderly 
fashion without throwing the na- 
tion’s schools into chaos. 

Seeds of the current instructional 
revolution were planted more than 
a half century ago when courageous 
educational leaders dared to dream 
that higher quality in instruction for 
elementary and secondary schools 
could be achieved. Those seeds were 
sprouted and cultivated during the 
1930’s in the theories and research 
of professional educators who 
sought to make teaching more crea- 
tive and learning more self-directive 
as well as insightful. The attention 
given during those years to discov- 
ering how to cultivate in students 
the all-important capacity for reflec- 
tive thinking is related directly to 
the current interest in producing 
better creative scientists as well as 
intellectual leaders in all fields. The 
adaptation of audio-visual devices as 


Editor's Note: Dr. Lindley J. Stiles was 
invited to give the Second Charles W. 
Hunt Lecture before the Thirteenth An- 
nual Meeting of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education at Chi- 
cago, Feb. 22, 1961. Dr. Hunt has had a 
long career in education as a teacher, a 
university dean, a college president, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, and secretary- 
treasurer of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. We are 
grateful for the privilege to reprint the 
address. 








aids to instruction that was initiated 
during that period laid the founda- 
tion for later interest in educational 
television. Likewise, prior to World 
War II, experimentation concerned 
with developing creativity, teaching 
mathematics as a science of proof, 
preparation for college, and various 
instructional procedures, i.e., labora- 
tory techniques, teacher-student 
planning, and independent study, 
sowed seeds of discontent with the 
status quo of schools that two dec- 
ades later were to grow into revo- 
lutionary movements. 

World War II interrupted what 
astute observers recognized as a 
budding instructional revolution in 
schools and colleges. The emergency 
conditions the war created curtailed 
research on instruction in schools. 
At the same time, interestingly 
enough, the various branches of the 
armed forces fostered greatly ex- 
panded experimentation in this field. 
Faced with the task of teaching 
maximum skills and highly scientific 
knowledge to masses of men in a 
minimum of time, military agencies 
were forced to discover new tech- 
niques for instruction. The effect 
was to produce a generation of 
young citizens who had experienced 
more efficient instruction in the 
armed forces than schools had of- 
fered. The conclusion of the war was 
soon to bring a state of anxiety that 
produced a variety of challenges to 
schools and colleges from a public 
which believed that instruction in 
schools must and could be greatly 
improved. The criticisms came so 
fast and with such vigor in most in- 
stances, often meshed with intem- 
perate, irresponsible attacks on 
teachers, school administrators, and 
teacher educators, that those in 
charge of schools and teacher edu- 
cation—the original instigators of 
the revolution—were thrown on the 
defensive. Those who sought to re- 
new their own challenges to the 
status quo often found themselves 
aligned with the new revolutionists; 
consequently, they were often ostra- 
cized by their professional col- 
leagues. As a result, many chose to 
join forces together against all ef- 
forts to challenge school practices 
and to leave the revolution to 
outsiders. 


While skirmishes were being 
fought between various revolu- 
tionary groups (many of which were 


led by amateurs more interested in 
notoriety than the improvement of 
instruction) and those responsible 
for school programs, a renaissance 
in educational experimentation was 
rapidly taking place. This movement 
has had the support of such impor- 
tant philanthropic organizations as 
the Ford Foundation, the Kellogg 
Foundation, and the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, as well as 
others that operate on state, re- 
gional, or national levels. The Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, allied with 
the Associated Organizations for 
Teacher Education (AOTE), has as- 
sumed a key role in guiding efforts 
toward research on instruction and 
teacher education. Leading institu- 
tions for teacher education has ini- 
tiated programs on a broad scale to 
improve schools and teacher educa- 
tion. The United States Office of 
Education has established a co- 
operative program of research and 
has given direction to the imple- 
mentation of the National Defense 


Education Act which has in itself 
revolutionary implications for phases 
of instruction. All these efforts have 
enjoyed the leadership of respon- 
sible professional educators. 

Because the leadership for in- 
structional change is now in the 
hands of educators whose personal 
motives are reputable, whose schol- 
arship is sound, whose commitments 
are to schools in the United States, 
and who are accountable for their 
leadership to the public, to their po- 
sitions, and to their profession, the 
revolution may be expected to pro- 
ceed in a more orderly democratic 
fashion—without bloodshed or char- 
acter assassination—and in accord- 
ance with proven facts as well as 
with support from a majority of the 
people. As it advances, the promis- 
ing new procedures may be ex- 
pected to be assimilated with the 
proven old ones to add strength to 
instruction, while warring factions 
may well join forces to give biparti- 
san educational leadership to the 
vital educational venture. 


CAUSES OF THE REVOLUTION 


The causes of the revolution are 
known to ail. The mushrooming en- 
rollments, during a period when 
there are not enough adults to pro- 
vide sufficient persomnel for all fields 
that require highly developed pro- 
fessional competence, forecast a 
shortage of outstanding teachers for 
at least another 20 years. The need 
to use teaching talent in ways to 
gain maximum benefits is an urgent 
necessity. Greatly increased de- 
mands for highly educated intelli- 
gence place a premium on instruc- 
tional skill, in all fields and at every 
level of the school system. The 
rapid expansion of knowledge in the 
social studies and the humanities, 
and particularly in the sciences, has 
produced the inescapable require- 
ment that we must teach more of the 
proper content in less time with 
greater permanence and must make 
skills and knowledges function more 
effectively. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Some characteristics of the revolu- 
tion in instruction are becoming 
clear. They include: insistent de- 
mands for excellence in teaching, 


In the face of persistent demands 
for higher quality, for more eff- 
ciency in instruction, and for greater 
numbers of students, technological 
discoveries that have proven benefi- 
cial in other fields are being adapted 
for use in teaching. As “necessity is 
the mother of invention,” the criti- 
cal instructional problems are stimu- 
lating the creative use of electronic 
machines to relieve teachers of some 
time-consuming, routine chores and 
to improve the general quality of 
instructional services. 

Altho the causes of the instruc- 
tional revolution are known, not all 
schools and colleges accept them as 
irrevocable. Many still continue with 
instructional programs and _proce- 
dures that were out of date a gen- 
eration ago. They seem to be indulg- 
ing in a type of “whistling in the 
dark” that suggests that they are at- 
tempting to ride out the revolution 
by ignoring it. 


OF REVOLUTION 


new designs for the utilization of the 
talents of teachers, adaptations of 
electronic devices to extend the con- 
tributions of good teachers to more 
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Teaching Career Month 
Is Time for Review 


HARRY W. JONES 
President 
Wisconsin Education Association 


April again. The month designated as Teaching 
Career Month. It would seem a good time to sit down 
and review our own outlook on teaching. Why are 
you teaching? What caused you to enter the teaching 
profession? Do you believe that teaching is a good 
profession for our high school students to enter? Do 
you enjoy teaching and let your students and others 
know that you enjoy it? These questions and others 
like them are questions that all of us should answer 
truthfully to ourselves if we are going to do an ade- 
quate job of recruitment. Can we inspire others if we 
are not inspired ourselves? Of course, we cannot just 
do a good job of inspiration during April and then 
rest for the balance of the year. This needs serious 
working on for the whole year with the idea that 
I AM A TEACHER not with the idea “I’m just a 
teacher.” 

Each of us also has the responsibility of promoting 
understanding to the general public of the importance 
of education in our national life today and the in- 
creasing importance it will assume in the future. 
Realizing that besides parents with children in our 
schools, the general public includes people without 
children, people with children above and below school 





age, people with children in private schools, and un- 
married people; we can see that we have a tremen- 
dous job of public relations to do. We need to be pre- 
pared to answer questions such as: What constitutes 
a good education? Why don’t we return to an empha- 
sis on the 3 R’s? Why aren't we teaching phonics? 
Will Federal support mean Federal control? Why 
should we increase teachers’ salaries? Why is it neces- 
sary to increase the school budget each year? Why 
don’t we teach pupils to read? Why do we graduate 
students from high school who can’t spell, write, and 
talk as well as they used to? Should we support Fed- 
eral aid to education? What can we do to help get 
better schools and a better education for our young 
people? These are just a few of the questions we 
might be expected to answer. These are questions that 
cannot be given a snap answer but require careful 
thought and consideration. Understanding of prob- 
lems usually brings support or at least a helpful hand 
in finding solutions. So it is up to us to explain the 
problems facing education today, the procedures we 
have that we hope will solve the problems, and to 
take the general public in as a partner in this need 
to provide better education for our boys and girls. 











students, development of machines 
to facilitate greater self-direction of 
learning, and the updating and re- 
organizing of content for courses. 
Thruout, research is seen as the in- 
strument by which improvement is 
achieved. 


Demand for Excellence 

Teaching, unlike other profes- 
sional fields, has been slow to de- 
mand, recognize, and reward excel- 
lence. While other fields have 
rigorously recruited young people of 
high intellectual ability and offered 
career patterns that reward quality 
contributions, the teaching profes- 
sion has limped along, content to 
admit almost anyone, including re- 
jects from other professional fields. 
It has offered practically no in- 
ducements for able, ambitious in- 
dividuals who are not content to 
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be submerged into uniform teach- 
ing assignments and lock-step sal- 
ary policies and has not provided 
full opportunities for personal 
professional development and 
advancement. 

The instructional revolution moves 
forward under the flag of excellence 
in teaching. It boldly invites into the 
teaching profession young men and 
women with quality minds, broad 
liberal preparation, penetrating 
scholarship in subject fields, and 
highly refined ethical values as well 
as superb personal and human traits. 
It recognizes that, given these quali- 
ties, pedagogical skill and knowl- 
edge can be developed with proper 
instruction and supervision. The rev- 
olution is endeavoring to design 
programs of preparation that are in- 
tellectually stimulating and challeng- 
ing to the gifted, many of whom 


heretofore have been repelled from 
teaching by the mediocrity of the 
requirements for the profession. It 
searches for ways to identify and to 
reward superior teaching in order 
that excellence in teaching will for- 
ever be encouraged. 


New Designs for Instruction 
During the past 30 years, instruc- 
tional procedures in elementary and 
secondary schools have been under 
constant attack. As universality in- 
creased, demands for adaptations to 
individual differences became more 
insistent. When larger classes re- 
duced student participation, the 
long-established recitation came un- 
der fire. The developing scientific 
method was the source of a theory of 
teaching that focused attention on 
the student’s re-enactment of the 
process of discovery and interpreta- 
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tion rather than on the teacher’s pre- 
sentation of the “packaged” results 
of scholarship. At the same time, 
mass education was producing, par- 
ticularly at the upper levels, mass 
teaching. 

Patterns for organizing instruction 
were also undergoing change. Con- 
solidations of one-room sehools into 
larger units, with more pupils per 
grade or course, permitted instruc- 
tors to concentrate on teaching par- 
ticular grade levels or subjects with 
commensurate specialization in their 
preparation. Emphasis on depart- 
mentalization, in both secondary and 
elementary schools, fluctuated from 
degrees of specialization to arrange- 
ments that required teachers to teach 
all subjects in a grade or several 
fields at the high school level. Each 
plan for the organization of instruc- 
tion achieved popularity for a time, 
largely because of the advocacy of 
leading educators rather than as a 
result of proven evidence of superi 
ority. In recent years, the penduluy 
has swung toward the arrangemer! 
of one teacher to an elementary 
grade group or a high school sub- 
ject field. 

The key to the success of the one 
teacher to a grade or course plan oi 
organizing instruction rests with the 
competence of the individual 
teacher. It should be said that many 
well-prepared and experienced 
teachers have demonstrated unusual 
ability to carry all the multiple re- 
sponsibilities of the self-contained 
classroom, or composite course, with 
amazing success. The number of 
such versatile teachers is small, how- 
ever, compared to the demand. For 
this reason, and in anticipation of 
even greater shortages of outstand- 
ing teachers, certain questions are 
now being raised about whether the 
one-teacher plan is the best type of 
organization for instruction in a 
given school or for particular groups 
of learners. 


1. Is the assumption valid that the 
varied interests, scholarship attainments, 
and range of professional competencies 
required for one teacher to carry the full 
burden of instruction are common to all 
teachers? 

2. Is the preparation of the beginning 
teacher sufficiently intensive, and is inter- 
est in all areas of the school program or 
subject adequate, to guarantee effective 
instruction in all the skills and contents 
for all pupils? The crucial aspects of this 
question can be illustrated by examining 
the demands upon elementary teachers 
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who work at the upper-grade level. Here 
the curriculum includes an emphasis upon 
as many as eight or nine different broad 
fields of knowledge, each of which may in- 
clude from three to six different subject 
areas from which the content for the ele- 
mentary school is drawn. In addition, the 
teachers must be prepared in the various 
areas of professional education which usu- 
ally include a minimum of three founda- 
tion fields, methods of teaching for vari- 
ous aspects of the elementary school pro- 
gram, and practice teaching. Equating the 
preparation for elementary teaching in 
terms of credits earned in college study, 
perhaps the beginning teachers need at 
least 180-200 semester hours of college 
work, if minimum preparation for the re- 
sponsibilities of the self-contained class- 
room teacher are to be met. 

3. Can the teacher, even when well 
prepared initially, keep abreast of the 
rapid advances in knowledge that are now 
taking place? The practice has been, for 
example, for high school teachers of sci- 
ence to be trained to teach all the sciences 
offered in the secondary school, including 
mathematics. Some educators now sug- 
gest that this objective is impossible to 
obtain, even for the experiencéd, well- 
prepared teacher, because the content is 

‘road and is changing so rapidly. 

Man gifted children be given maxi- 
Selp without being in touch with 
nt specialists in skill and subject 
Do they not need to work with 

tee aers who are highly specialized as well 
capable of motivating and guiding the 
learning of the academically talented? 

J. Is it possible for the teacher in the 


self-co” ‘ “widual-teacher class- 
roo ~vsity and burden- 
som: wi nts—to achieve 


vel of creative 
« any one field 


or maintain a 
endeavor or S¢liwiu 
of specialization? 

6. Are the teache 
fessional skill so equz' 
members of the group stu. uts as to 
justify the exclusive insu’ al velation- 
ship that the individual-teac rer arrange- 
ments require? 

7. Is it not desirable to develop differ- 
entiations of professional ski!!s and com- 
petence that permit teachers to be 
promoted from one level of salary and re- 
sponsibility to another within the ranks of 
teaching itself? 

8. In the face of the shortage of teach- 
ers, does an obligation not exist to extend 
the benefits of outstanding teachers to as 
many children as possible? 

The instructional team is a term 
used to designate an organization of 
teaching resources that matches for 
instructional and learning purposes 
a school-staff team with a relatively 
large group of students. Its major 
purpose is to improve the quality of 
instruction. It seeks to achieve this 
goal by making teachers, at peaks of 
their professional performance, avail- 
able to students who are most able 
and ready to benefit from quality 
teaching. 


.ity and pro- 
pealing to all 


One of the oldest instructional- 
team demonstration projects has 
been carried on since 1956 in the 
schools of Lexington, Massachusetts, 
in co-operation with the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. It 
has been described as having the fol- 
lowing characteristics. 

1. Teachers are redeployed. This means 
that instead of a teacher’s being limited 
to one group of from 25 to 30 students, 
she may, from time to time, work with 
as few as one student and with as many 
as 100 or more. This is done in order to 
take advantage of her strengths and to 
de-emphasize any weaknesses she may 
have. 

2. Children are regrouped. This means 
that children are no longer established in 
a group of 25-30 at the beginning of the 
school year and maintained in that group. 
Depending on the subject taught, the 
technique used, the facilities employed, 
and the learning ability of the student, 
children are grouped from time to time in 
sections as small as one and as large as 
100 or more. 

3. Flexibility is essential. The school 
program no longer operates on a regi- 
mented basis. Scheduling and program- 
ing are fitted to the instructional pattern 
rather than suited to teaching on a timed 
schedule. In size and form the physical 
facilities are arranged for the benefit of 
instruction. 

Experimentation with instruc- 
tional teams is now going forward in 
key and representative school sys- 
tems across the nation under leader- 
ship from numerous institutions of 
higher learning. These efforts to im- 
prove instruction have been stimu- 
lated by grants from the Ford Foun- 
dation, but both the school system 
and the universities involved have 
moce substantial investments in 

2 projects. 


Electronic Aids in Teaching 


New electronic aids to teaching 
loom as a threat to many teachers, 
particularly to those who have taken 
their mission casually and who are 
still employing nineteenth century 
instructional procedures. Elemen- 
tary, high school, or college teachers, 
for example, who rely exclusively 
upon the teacher-centered lecture, 
demonstration, or explaining tech- 
nique, without help from the wide 
variety of audio-visual resources 
available to vitalize and enrich their 
procedures, now find themselves vir- 
tually expendable with the advent of 
television teaching. In fact, the wide 
dependence upon the lecture 
method in colleges and universities 
endorses strongly the value of televi- 
sion to extend the impact of the tal- 
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ented teacher to more students, in 
the interest of universality, as a step 
toward excellence, and at a saving in 
cost. 

In recent years, of course, thou- 
sands of high school and college 
teachers have improved their pre- 
sentations by the use of audio-visual 
aids. Yet, in the typical lecture sec- 
tion, the professor still stands before 
fifty to 500 students, often using a 
public address system, presenting 
without interruption his views, ex- 
planations, or interpretations, in a 
predetermined order and pace. In- 
teraction between teacher and indi- 
vidual student is negligible. Ques- 
tions and discussion are reserved for 
quiz sessions or omitted entirely. 
The lecturer may not engage in a 
personal conversation with students 
and would not recognize many of 
them were he to meet them on the 
campus. In elementary and high 
schools, far too many teachers rely 
almost totally upon traditional teach- 
ing procedures, ignoring the variety 
of films, slides, recordings, charts, 
maps, and other resources that 
might enliven and strengthen their 
pedagogy. 

To substitute live television or 
tele-tape presentations for the lec- 
ture or any class in which the pat- 
tern of instruction does not allow for 
laboratory work, student questions, 
and the exchange of ideas between 
student and teacher, or in which the 
rich audio-visual and library re- 
sources now available are ignored, 
could vastly improve the quality of 
instruction in the United States. The 
use of the expert teacher made pos- 
sible by the vehicle of television will 
not, many point out, detract from 
the importance of the role of the 
teacher in the classroom. Rather, it 
becomes an added resource to assist 
teachers to improve the quality of 
the learning experiences provided to 
students. 

Anyone who has viewed the in- 
structional presentations on “Conti- 
nental Classroom,” a project origi- 
nally sponsored by The American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education with financial support 
from the Ford Foundation and sev- 
eral leading industrial corporations, 
must agree that the availability of 
such excellent television teaching 
makes a class period spent with an 
immature, unskilled, and uninspiring 
teacher an inexcusable educational 
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practice; it is a waste of time and 
money for both the student and the 
institution. Educational television 
places teaching everywhere on trial 
to prove that classroom teaching has 
contributions to make that cannot be 
made better, to more students, and 
at less expense via television. 


Self-Direction in Learning 

The formalization of learning in 
schools with the focus on the teach- 
ers control and regulation of study, 
recitation, and examinations tended 
to reduce the emphasis placed upon 
self-direction in learning. As class 
size increased, the resulting lock- 
step procedures tended to bore the 
bright and to discourage the slow. 

Aspects of the instructional revo- 
lution aim at encouraging anew stu- 
dent initiative in learning. They 
range from  teacher-student plan- 
ning, independent study, and honors- 
type, creative intellectual activities 
to the use of learning machines that 
enable students to master programed 
material as rapidly as individual 
abilities permit. Adaptation of tape- 
recording devices have made _ pos- 
sible various types of learning 
laboratories—in foreign languages, 
shorthand, speech, arithmetic, his- 
tory, geography, science, English— 
that permit members of large class 
groups to respond to various rates 
and types of electronically repro- 
duced drill and thought exercises. 
Such arrangements free teachers to 
provide individual assistance to pu- 
pils in time formerly required for 
directing class work. 

Combination television-corre- 
spondence courses have been found 
to be valuable aids to self-education. 
In Wisconsin, Professor Wittich and 
associates proved that students in 
small high schools which did not 
have teachers of physics could iearn 
as much physics from a combination 
of the “White” physics film with cor- 
respondence lessons as did their 
counterparts in large schools who 
had the benefit of regular group in- 
struction in physics. 

Honors programs are another 
means of permitting and encourag- 
ing bright students to educate 
themselves by pressing beyond the 
rate and level of their classmates. 
Such programs help students to 
learn more in less time without con- 
stituting a heavy drain on instruc- 
tional resources. 


A necessary adjunct to all self- 
directed instructional programs is 
the recognition and measurement of 
achievement in qualitative rather 
than quantitative terms. The half- 
century old system of evaluating 
school progress largely on the basis 
of time-spent-in-class, valuable as it 
has been in many ways, is inade- 
quate as a means of gauging the 
achievement of bright students who 
are directing many aspects of their 
own learning. 


Reorganization of Content 


Quality in instruction depends, 
first of all, on the selection of skills 
and content to be taught and on the 
teacher's proficiency in the field. The 
current growing rebellion against 
content that is out of date, superfi- 
cial, redundant, peripheral, or 
irrelevant is much a part of the in- 
structional revolution. Every field— 
mathematics, the sciences, history, 
economics, geography, literature, 
languages, as well as the arts and 
vocational subjects—must continually 
be kept abreast of both rapidly ex- 
panding knowledge and the coming 
times for which education must 
prepare. 

To keep content up to date teach- 
ers must be well grounded initially 
in their fields of specialization and 
must continue their scholarship 
while teaching. No longer can one 
high school teacher be expected to 
teach three or four different subjects. 
Specialization in one comprehensive 
field, such as English or the social 
studies, or two closely related sub- 
jects, such as mathematics and phys- 
ics, or mathematics and chemistry, 
is demanded if teachers are to keep 
content abreast of new knowledge. 

The need for specialization 
reaches into the upper grades of the 
elementary school as well as into the 
high school and college. Here the 
conflict sharpens between those who 
hold with the practice of the last 25 
years that conceived of the elemen- 
tary teacher as a master of all skills 
and subjects in a “self-contained 
classroom” and leaders of the revo- 
lutionary proposition that elemen- 
tary as well as high school teachers 
should be permitted to specialize. 


Research: Instrument to Improve 
The most significant characteristic 
of the instructional revolution is the 
emphasis being placed upon educa- 
tional research, both basic and ap- 








plied. For the past 30 years educa- 
tional programs have had to be 
improved largely thru trial and error 
and the exchange of successful ex- 
periences among school people. Un- 
like medicine, business, or agricul- 
ture which could call upon vast 
research resources to discover and 
refine knowledge as the basis for 
new developments, education has 
not had the benefit of established 
facts to undergird improvements. In 
those few instances where educa- 
tional research has been supported 
over a Jong period of time, the re- 
sults have amply justified the invest- 
ment; but support for educational 


research, both financially and in 
terms of commitment, has been too 
meager and too spasmodic. 

The instructional revolution is 
showing signs of being research- 
oriented. To the extent that it is, it 
offers hope of establishing founda- 
tions of educational practice in 
which confidence may be placed. As 
yet, many of the newer develop- 
ments in the field of instruction have 
not been tested sufficiently to dem- 
onstrate their superiority over the 
procedures they seek to replace. 
Only the rigors of objective research 
can tell us whether the old or the 
new is worthy of endorsement. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


The revolution in instruction af- 
fects teacher education directly. 
Changes in the organization and use 
of instructional resources, teaching 
procedures, and content of courses 
require parallel adjustments in the 
manner in which teachers are pre- 
pared. Major impact so far seems to 
point toward the following goals for 
teacher education. 

1. The achievement of institution-wide 
control and responsibility for teacher edu- 
cation. This aim rests on two premises: 
(a) The total institutional resources 
should be drawn upon to help strengthen 
schools. (b) All who help to prepare 
teachers should share democratically in 
the formulation of policies, planning of 
programs, and appraisal of results. When 
this aim is realized, the half-century-long 
conflict between professors of education 
and of liberal arts will be ended. Stronger 
programs of teacher education and leader- 
ship for education will result. 

2. Higher standards for the selection of 
prospective teachers with emphasis on re- 
cruiting the “best” for teaching. The 
teaching profession is challenged to reject 
the age-old assumption that “anyone can 
teach.” Rather, it might well stand boldly 
on the conviction expressed in the follow- 
ing lines: 

The best should teach, 

The next may preach, 

Tho some must heal the sick; 
If I could say 

To each his way, 

This order I would pick. 

All else is naught 

Unless it’s taught 

With wisdom, skill and power; 
The world awaits 

The opening gates, 

By teachers of the hour. 


3. Design of honors-type programs of 
teacher education that challenge gifted 
students who are preparing to teach. Such 
an objective will require flexibility in both 
programs of preparation and certification 
to permit adaptations to variations in 
knowledge and ability with particular ref- 
erence to: (a) time of decision to prepare 
for teaching, (b) background of previous 
education and experience, (c) intellectual 
ability and skill in working with people, 
and (d) student preferences for particular 
patterns of preparation. 

4. Strengthening of liberal education as 
well as scholarship in the teaching fields of 
prospective teachers, at both preservice 
and inservice stages. Experiments in this 
direction, such as those sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation, have re- 
vealed the need to redesign many college 
courses in academic fields, particularly at 
the graduate level, to provide maximum 
service to teachers in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

5. Relating to pedagogical aspects of 
preservice teacher education more closely 
to supervised laboratory work in schools 
and with students, with special attention 
being given to the fifth-year internship. 
Ample evidence indicates that learning to 
teach is an exciting challenge to highly 
able young people when methods and 
foundational knowledge are integrated 
with firsthand experience. 

6. Preparing prospective teachers for 
new patterns of orgunization, i.e., instruc- 
tional teams, and for maximum use of elec- 
tronic aids, learning laboratories, televi- 
sion and automatized instruction, as well 
as other teaching resources. 

7. Research: to validate the value of 
programs of teacher education. The goal 
must be to submit all theories endorsed 
and all procedures advocated—old as well 
as new—to the rigorous test of objective 
proof. 


Turu REVOLUTION TO STRENGTH 


When democratically conducted, 
revolutions have the potential of 
producing increased strength. In- 
struction in schools will gain from 
the current challenges provided the 
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concern is with ideas, facts, proce- 
duces, and results, rather than with 
the worship of dogma or cultism of 
any type, the glorification of leaders, 
or efforts to gain or retain control of 


schools or teacher education by any 
particular group. Each_individua! 
member of the profession will as- 
sume attitudes and relationships to 
the changes in progress in accord 
ance with personal commitments to 
the status quo, awareness of the ir 
revocable forces that feed revolu- 
tionary developments, perceptions of 
the values and objectives that are 
being sought, and individual inclina- 
tion to adventure. 

For those who are inclined to 
stand with the past or to defend 
theory and practice of instruction 
developed during the first half of 
this century, the assignment is to 
prove that the established is superior 
to the proposed. For others who 
choose the role of the revolutionist, 
the challenge is to demonstrate ob- 
jectively that new ideas, new organ- 
izations of instruction, new proce- 
dures, and new aids to teaching can 
contribute significantly to both en- 
during and new objectives. Because 
enthusiasm for the novel and dra- 
matic often runs ahead of proven 
procedures, the latter individuals 
may well heed the experience of 
Dr. Charles W. Hunt, who tells of 
his boyhood practice of pushing a 
canoe out thru the ocean breakers 
following a storm to ride the crest of 
a wave back to shore. The trick, as 
Dr. Hunt well knew, was to keep the 
direction right and the balance 
steady. The alternatives were to go 
“on” or “under” fast. Those who ac- 
cept the challenge of the instruc- 
tional revolution ride the crest of 
new ideas and change. 

Revolutionary developments in 
any realm generate intense feelings 
and loyalties among vigorous, dedi- 
cated, and equally sincere people. In 
the field of education, however, they 
need not produce damaging conflicts 
between proponents of different 
points of view. Changes in educa- 
tional practice can be accomplished 
thru proven democratic processes. 
Furthermore and fortunately, all sin- 
cere citizens as well as educators can 
ultimately be united under the single 
flag of truth. Until the facts are es- 
tablished, pertaining to which in- 
structional organizations and proce- 
dures produce superior results, it is 
well for all to remember that where 
progress is desired revolution is al- 
ways in process, and the future 
should be embraced with vigor and 
harmony by all who anticipate it. 
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News and Views, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 








HAT’S happening in kinder- 

garten education in Wiscon- 
sin? A tabulation of figures taken 
from the 1960-61 preliminary reports 
is nearing completion. A comparison 
with figures from five years ago indi- 
cates that approximately 80 school 
districts have added kindergarten 
programs in the past five years. The 
total number of school districts 
which operate kindergartens has 
now reached 354. This is an increase 
of 13 districts since last year. 

What has caused this tremendous 
increase? The interest of parents in 
securing a desirable year of educa- 
tion for their children and the inclu- 
sion of kindergarten in the required 
enrichment areas as a basis for classi- 
fication for integrated aids are defi- 
nite factors. There is seldom a month 
when some interested parent or 
school board does not write for in- 
formation about how to establish a 
kindergarten. Altho parents can no 
longer petition to establish a kinder- 
garten, Wisconsin Statute 40.30(18) 
states that “any board which has 
control of primary grades may estab- 
lish and maintain a kindergarten. 
Such kindergarten shall constitute a 
school of the district, and shall not 
be discontinued unless the kinder- 
garten enrollment for the preceding 
year was less than 15.” Parents are 
certainly important factors in the es- 
tablishment of new kindergartens as 
they make their wishes known to 
school boards. 

What additional facts do the 
1960-61 statistics provide? There are 
now 2,481 half-day kindergarten ses- 
sions in operation in the state—an 
increase of 100 over last year, an in- 
crease of 365 in a five-year period. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


What’s Happening in 


KINDERGARTEN 
EDUCATION 
IN WISCONSIN? 


Parents’ interest in more and better education for 
their children is a factor accounting for the increase 
in the number of kindergartens in the past few years. 


LEONA E. FISCHER 
Elementary School Supervisor 
State Department of Public Instruction 


The number of children enrolled in 
kindergarten has reached a total of 
65,392; this is 2,000 more than a 
year ago—l2,054 more than five 
years ago! This growth has come in 
spite of the fact that the elimination 
of aids for the junior kindergartens 
by the Wisconsin legislature, [Sec- 
tion 40.70(1)] has caused the enroll- 
ment of four-year-olds to drop from 
12,250 to less than 2,000. (Only six 
school districts now operate junior 
kindergartens). In other words, 
22,000 more five-year-olds are en- 
rolled in kindergarten than were 
enrolled in 1955-56. 

During the past five years, 220 
teachers have been added to teach 
these additional 12,000 kindergarten 
children; the total number of kinder- 
garten teachers is now 1,348—an ad- 
dition of 48 teachers this year, 74 
teachers last year. In order to supply 
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Twenty-two thousand more five-year-olds are enrolled in kindergarten than . 


the demand, one might guess that 
less well-qualified teachers have 
been hired. Quite the contrary! 
Altho there are still three kinder- 
garten teachers in the state with less 
than two years of professional edu- 
cation, the number of teachers with 
two to three years of training has 
dropped from 153 to 110; the num- 
ber with three to four years training 
has increased from 153 to 176; the 
number with four or more years of 
education has increased from 810 to 
1,059. These figures speak well for 
the careful selection of teachers by 
administrators and school boards 
and for the certification standards in 
our state. 

The pupil-teacher ratios over the 
past five years present a picture 
which indicates that, altho progress 
has been made, work remains to be 
done! 





. . in 1955. 
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Number of Sessions that are possible thru child-like ac- 


Half-day Kindergarten Sessions 1955-56 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 tivities without having to go to for- 
A eee errr ere 308 333 276 343 mal and work-book types of experi- 
21-25 pupils Seale 'y area Ge oes ewes 592 623 749 834 ences. 

26-30 pupi ee 730 923 853 928 3. Use learning episodes that will pro- 
os — Sieh Mead wee Saga aa wT o on = vide for meeting individual differ- 
41 or more pupils .................. 31 10 24 22 ences so that older and/or brighter 


children are challenged as well as the 





Altho the number of half-day ses- 
sions which have more than 30 pu- 
pils has decreased from 486 to 376, 
the large remainder indicates that 
too many children are in crowded 
classrooms where they cannot re- 
ceive proper teacher attention. 
Twenty-two of these sessions had 
more than 40 children enrolled in 
each one at the time preliminary re- 
ports were filed; however, some 
school systems took immediate ac- 
tion to improve their situations. 

Most of the kindergarten statistics 
which have been quoted indicate 
quantity. What has our state been 
doing to improve the quality of edu- 
cation for our youngest pupils? 

For the past two years, the De- 
partment of Public Instruction—with 
the help of local planning commit- 
tees and host school systems—has 
sponsored a series of kindergarten 
conferences during one week in Oc- 
tober. Members of the department, 
college teachers, university profes- 
sors, and city and county supervis- 
ing teachers served as consultants. 
The keynote speaker at all nine 
conferences was Ethel Thompson, 
consultant for the Kindergarten- 
Primary Department of the National 
Education Association. These in- 
service programs were attended by a 
high percentage of the kindergarten 
teachers in the state. Evaluation 
sheets indicated their approval of the 
conferences and their overwhelming 
desire to have similar conferences in 
the future. 

A survey of what is happening in 
various areas of the state to improve 
kindergarten education secured the 
following information: 

The University of Wisconsin- 
Madison has developed various ma- 
terials to aid beginning kindergarten 
teachers. Included are explanations 
of various theories guiding the kin- 
dergarten curriculum and lists of 
suggested room equipment, selected 
topics for kindergarten education, 
and suggested book lists. Copies of 
any of these materials may be ob- 
tained by writing the School of Ed- 
ucation, University of Wisconsin— 
Madison. Attention: David C. Davis. 
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Four “intern” certificates have 
been issued this year by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for grad- 
uate students who are doing their 
kindergarten practice teaching under 
the guidance of experienced teach- 
ers as a part of a special graduate 
program of the University of Wis- 
consin—Madison. 

Ethel Kunkle of the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee reported on 
their research on “A Comparative 
Study of the Experiences of Four- 
Year-Olds at Home and at School” 
to determine some of the valued ex- 
periences that children receive when 


younger, average, or below average. 


The Lakeshore Curriculum Stvdy 
Council has a committee headed by 
Willard J. Stich, principal of the 
Lake Bluff School, Shorewood, 
which is studying pupil achievement 
in relation to the children’s sex and 
chronological age. It is expected that 
this study may have implications for 
admission age policies. 

Jessie Hoogenhouse, elementary 
school supervisor, Sparta, and chair- 
man of the local committee for the 
state kindergarten conference in Oc- 
tober, 1960, reported that due to the 
action of the committee, the Western 





Many organizations report special studies of the kindergarten are being made. 


they attend a kindergarten for four- 
year-olds. This study is being made 
at the campus school. 

A Southeastern Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development committee headed by 
Helen Olsen, county supervising 
teacher of Milwaukee County, is 
making a study of topics—‘“learning 
episodes’—for program enrichment 
in the kindergarten. These topics are 
being edited for possible publication 
by the Southeastern WASCD. The 
general objectives listed by this com- 
mittee are intended to: 

1. Alert teachers to the need to evalu- 

ate their program offerings in a mod- 


ern kindergarten. 
2. Identify the intellectual learnings 


Wisconsin Education Association 
which will meet at La Crosse on 
April 14, 1961, will have a sectional 
meeting devoted to kindergarten ed- 
ucation for the first time. 

Mrs. Laura Lintz, elementary 
school supervisor, has reported that 
the Eau Claire Northwestern WEA 
convention in October will have 
both a Thursday afternoon and a 
Friday morning kindergarten 
meeting. 

Ruth M. Jensen, primary super- 
visor for the Milwaukee Public 
Schools, reported that in addition to 
their usual work on K-12 curriculum 
committees, Milwaukee kindergarten 
teachers are working on a bulletin to 
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UIETLY initiated in October of English teachers of Wisconsin 
are developing a plan of statewide 


Curriculum Study 
by Correspondence 


1960, a new venture in state- 
wide curriculum study is under way 
in Wisconsin which gives promise of 
solving in part the three great prob- 
lems of large-scale curriculum mak- 
ing: namely, numbers of partici- 
pants, distance in miles, and cost of 
operation. Instead of having people 
come in to a curriculum center this 
project is sending curriculum prob- 
lems out to the participants where 
they live, thus combining the desir- 
able ends of many participants work- 
ing in small groups at minimal 
financial outlay, yet mutually striv- 
ing for common outcomes. 

The project began with the forma- 
tion in the spring of 1960 by the 
Executive Committee of the Wiscon- 
sin Council of Teachers of English of 
a committee to study the language 
arts curriculum of the state at all 
levels. A steering committee was 
formed, consisting of Lee Alexander, 
Beloit College; Mrs. Mary B. San- 
ders, West Salem; Hazel A. Thomas, 
Milwaukee; Laura May Twohig, 
Port Washington. By invitation Rus- 
sell Mosely is our secondary level 
consultant, and Martha Kellogg is 
elementary consultant. Both the lat- 
ter are members of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The pres- 
ent writer was invited to head this 
committee, and the Executive Secre- 
tary of the’ WCTE, Jarvis Bush of 
Wauwatosa, is ex officio member. 
William Ernst, Curriculum Coordi- 
nator of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, has taken great 
interest in the project, attending 
meetings of the Steering Committee 
and assisting with the selection of 
group leaders over the state. 


Plans for Study 


At its first meeting the Steering 
Committee blocked out the plan of 
curriculum study, and at its second 
meeting decided to concentrate on 
the area of composition (writing 
English) for the spring of 1961. 
From selected lists of volunteers and 
nominated teachers, an invitation 
went out to about 70 teachers to be- 
come leaders of local curriculum 
groups which they would organize. 
The response was most gratifying; 
at the present writing there are 60 
enrolled leaders who are receiving 
curriculum materials to distribute 
among their groups for discussion 
and written response. At the moment 
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no accurate count of the actual num- 
ber of teachers involved is available, 
but the evidence points to more than 
300. It would not be impossible for 
the group of participants to grow to 
400 or more teachers actively taking 
part in curriculum study. 

The first curriculum study sheet 
was mailed January 15, 1961, to 
group leaders. Forty-two have re- 
plied, showing a total of 341 teach- 
ers responding to the study sheet. 
Many of the committees include 
teachers of elementary, secondary, 
and college levels. Nearly all com- 
mittees, eve: if formed in a single 
high school or grade school, have 
one or more participants from an- 
other level. 


Questions Were Asked 


The first study sheet began with 
a quotation from the NEA Journal in 
which some rather controversial 
views regarding English composi- 
tion were expressed. The groups 
were asked to report: How many 
teachers participated? How many 
voted: 1) enthusiastic agreement; 
2) moderate agreement; 3) partial 
dissent; 4) complete dissent? They 
were next asked to select the state- 
ment or idea from the quotation 
which was most generally favored, 
and also that which was most gener- 
ally disapproved. Finally, the groups 
were asked to indicate in the light of 
the quotation or ideas from it, what 
curriculum changes or improvements 
would be desirable at each of the 
three levels: elementary, secondary, 
and college. 

The returns from this first study 
sheet are now being compiled and 
will be issued in the form of a re- 
port, if possible in the Journal. In 
the meantime a second study sheet 
has been issued raising questions 
concerning the correction and evalu- 
ation of composition. Questions are 


ROBERT C. POOLEY 
Professor of English 
University of Wisconsin 


asked about present class size, pres- 
ent composition or writing assign- 
ments, desirable or optimum class 
size and teacher load, and composi- 
tion work to be expected under ideal 
conditions. There will be two further 
study sheets this spring, mailed 
about March 15 and April 15. 

The Steering Committee will meet 
at the Eau Claire Conference of the 
WCTE on April 28 and 29. At that 
meeting the procedures of this year 
will be reviewed and evaluated, and 
the design for next year’s activities 
will be sketched. If the English 
teachers of Wisconsin (and this in- 
cludes interested elementary school 
teachers also) continue to respond 
with the enthusiasm and _ serious 
thought thus far shown, there may 
be many more than 400 teachers in- 
volved, and a growing file of data 
upon which a statewide language 
arts curriculum can be built. Inter- 
ested teachers are invited to corre- 
spond with the Chairman of the 
Committee (Bascom Hall 102, Mad- 
ison 6, Wis.) regarding participation 
in groups already organized, or as 
organizers of groups where none 
exist. 

The goals of this curriculum proj- 
ect may be listed as follows: 


1. To acquaint the teachers of the State 
of Wisconsin with the leading issues 
and problems connected with the 
teaching of the language arts. 

2. To secure the active participation of 
every willing teacher in Wisconsin to 
join a group for the study of English 
curriculum problems. 

3. To analyze one by one the principal 
areas of the language arts to arrive 
at goals, procedures, and materials. 

4. To produce examples and _illustra- 
tions of sound and effective teaching 
in the principal areas of the language 
arts for ultimate use in curriculum 
materials. 

5. Ultimately to publish a Guide to the 
Language Arts, from Kindergarten to 
College Freshmen. 
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The Case for 


General Education 
for 


All Teachers 


How much preparation does a teacher need in modern 
times? Looking into the classroom to see the different 
kinds of teaching will give us guidelines for an answer. 


DAVID E. WILLIS 


Chairman, Department of Education 


LEASE come with me into a 
high school plane geometry class 
where students are deep in the study 
of the circle. On this particular day 
the teacher is teaching them the 
difference between center angles and 
inscribed angles of circles. He leads 
them in the proof of the necessary 
theorems and has students work 
various problems from their text- 
books in which these theorems are 
applied. The teacher seems to be 
doing quite well by most measures 
of teaching effectiveness; most of the 
students are participating as if they 
were interested and were under- 
standing the material being covered. 
Leaving the geometery class, let 
us move on down the hall a few 
doors to an English classroom where 
a unit on “myths” is in progress and 
students are in the midst of a dis- 
cussion of the myth, “Phaeton and 
Apollo.” The teacher is stressing the 
basic structure of any good story, 
using myths in general and this myth 
in particular as examples; students 
are discussing how the elements of 
good story-telling are evidenced in 
this one myth in preparation for 
writing a myth of their own in their 
homework. 


Concern to All 

As observers we would more than 
likely be as pleased with the teacher 
we saw in this second classroom as 





Editor's Note: This article is the ad- 
dress given by Dr. David E. Willis at the 
Wisconsin Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards Conference 
held at Wisconsin State College at Osh- 
kosh, Jan. 28, 1961. 
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Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


with that we had seen in the first. 
There is ample evidence that these 
are skilled in teaching it to their 
students. All things considered, what 
more could we ask for? 

“General Education for Teachers” 
is a matter of great concern to all in- 
volved in the education of our youth, 
and we hope that our sharing of 
ideas will shed light on the issue. As 
I began to think about the subject 
I paused to take stock of my own 
knowledge of the problem and was 
frankly quite dismayed. That 
teachers should be liberally educat- 
ed and, therefore, that their prepara- 
tion should include a good measure 
of so-called “general education” | 
had long accepted without question, 
but now I was being forced to ask 
myself on what evidence I had based 
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these assumptions and how much I 
really knew about the whole matter. 
Not being a specialist in educational 
foundations or a philosopher in the 
usual sense, I found myself having to 
turn to my knowledge of what goes 
on in classrooms to find a reference 
point which could give me perspec- 
tive on this problem. Just what diffe- 
rence does it make in the teaching- 
learning process whether or not the 
teacher had a broad, liberal back- 
ground? 

Since we generally measure a 
teacher's effectiveness by the quality 
of learning achieved by his students, 
would there be any measurable 
difference between the results ob- 
tained by a teacher who could be 
considered liberally educated versus 
one considered to be more narrowly 
specialized, other things being 
equal? If an observer were to walk 
into classrooms such as the two I 
have just described, would he see 
anything that would indicate to 
what extent the teacher was or was 
not liberally educated? 


Disturbing Conclusion 

Reflecting in this vein led me to a 
disturbing conclusion: professional 
educators in general like to talk 
about the need for general education 
but they are not really convinced 
that it is vitally necessary. Much of 
their thinking about general educa- 
tion is in terms of how to divide the 
128 semester credit hours of the stu- 
dent’s baccalaureate-degree program 
in such a way that a student has as 
much room for his academic special- 
ization and his training in pedagogy. 





To understand why liberal education is so necessary, we must look into the classroom. 
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Knowing that a great many stu- 
dents are not ready to settle on an 
academic specialty early in their 
college program, these educators are 
willing to let them “shop around” 
awhile by taking a few basic courses 
here and there among the various 
disciplines. There are some educa- 
tors, however, who profess a belief 
that the student should be “exposed” 
to something of the subject matter of 
each of these disciplines, but they 
want it put up in a special package 
different from that given to a student 
beginning his specialization in a par- 
ticular subject matter. When edu- 
cators in either of these groups think 
ahead to what their teacher gradu- 
ates will be doing in their class- 
rooms, they are likely to put aside 
these thoughts of general education 
and use as criteria of their teaching 
effectiveness only the extent to 
which students are interested and 
participating, whether or not the con- 
tent material is being covered and 
the scores students achieve on stan- 
dardized measures. 


Effect of Quality 

It would not be difficult to make 
a quite convincing case of this 
skeptical viewpoint toward the pro- 
fessions’ desire for more general edu- 
cation in its teachers, and the 
temptation to play a “Devil's Advo- 
cate” role has been hard to over- 
come. The fact remains, however, 
that there is widespread conviction 
within the profession and among the 
public that the degree to which our 
teachers are liberally educated has a 
significant effect upon the quality of 
education received by our youth. 
Needed now is leadership to guide 
their thinking about why liberal edu- 
cation for the teacher is so necessary 
—why in terms of the net result ob 
tained in the classroom. A positive 
rather than a negative approach, 
seems the more efficacious in sug- 
gesting how we might go about pro- 
viding that kind of leadership. 

To understand this why I believe 
firmly that we must look at what is 
going on in the individual classroom 
with a much more searching eye 
than we are wont to do. It is here 
that the extent to which a teacher 
has been liberally educated will have 
its effect; not so much in the tech- 
nique he is using as in the life he 
breathes into the subject matter he is 
presenting. Broader knowledge of 
more than his academic specialty 
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gives the teacher a perspective 
toward the subject matter of a par- 
ticular course that more narrowly 
educated teacher finds it quite diffi- 
cult to achieve. It enables him to see 
deeper than the specifics of the sub- 
ject to underlying ideas that go 
beyond the limits of one subject field 
to many related fields of knowledge. 

Without this perspective he is far 
more likely to stay within the narrow 
confines of the one academic field, 


“probably regarding its specifics as 
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having value in themselves for the 
learner. He may make passing refer- 
ence on occasion to relationships to 
allied fields, but his primary concern 
will be that his students “cover” 
what he regards as the essential 
specifics contained in the particular 
course. When he makes such a refe- 


‘rence, he regards it more as a “point 


of interest,” to motivate the learner as 
he plows his way thru the specifics 





. . « life breathed into subject matter. . . 


of the content, than as a funda- 
mental underlying relationship 
which can be understood to some 
depth only by learning the specifics 
to which he has related it. 


Illustration of Difference 

Let me illustrate this basic diffe- 
rence by taking you back into the 
geometry and English classrooms 
mentioned earlier, asking you to 
hypothesize what might have 
happened, had the teacher been 
more broadly educated, in contrast 
to what was actually being done. 


‘Whereas the geometry teacher was 


concerned primarily with his stu- 
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dents’ learning to prove the two 
theorems and to apply them to solv- 
ing various abstract circle problems, 
he would have built his teaching of 
this circle around a deeper idea such 
as this: “The circle is the simplest 
and most perfect geometric figure; 
it is the only figure that is symmetri- 
cal with respect to an infinite num- 
ber of axes of symmetry. It has been 
used by man since primitive times 
to make his work less difficult and 
his life more enjoyable.” 

While he would care not one whit 
less that his students learn to prove 
the theorems and solve applied prob- 
lems, he would have wanted them to 
go on to how and why the circle is 
used in such things as pulleys, gears, 
and wheels and in such fields as 
navigation, geography, and astrono- 
my, and to understand how this most 
beautiful of all plane figure is found 
in the art of man and nature. Think- 
ing thru relatively simple problems 
drawn from these fields of know- 
ledge would enhance the meaning- 
fulness of the deeper idea and the 
related theorems for the student of 
relatively less mental capacity; much 
more complex and involved prob- 
lems would also enhance meaning 
for the academically talented student 
and furthermore, would challenge 
him to think much nearer to the 
limit of his capability. 


Ideas to Develop 


Whereas the English teacher was 
primarily concerned with structure, 
using the myth as one form of a 
story, he might have taken his stu- 
dents deeper into mythology to 
study how people of a particular 
culture used this story form to ex- 
press their interpretation of elements 
in their lives. Ideas could be drawn 
from anthropology, history, sociol- 
ogy, and psychology to explain how 
peoples of that day and of today try 
to interpret and find purpose in their 
lives. The teacher might help stu- 
dents see a parallel between their 
relationship with their own parents 
and the relationship of the juvenile- 
delinquent god, Phaeton, with his 
father, Apollo; not only would they 
come to know more about them- 
selves but also understand better the 
basic ideas that mythology is the 
mirror of a people and the hand- 
maid of literary and artistic com- 
munication. Learners ranging from 
“2-digit I.Q.’s” to the most academic- 

(Turn to Page 19) 
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State Teachers Retirement System Investments in 


VARIABLE ANNUITY HOLDINGS 


RAY L. LILLYWHITE 
Executive Secretary 
State Teachers Retirement System 
Madison, Wisconsin 


N 1958, the Wisconsin Teachers 

Retirement System became the 
first public school employee retire- 
ment system in the United States to 
adopt a variable annuity plan. Since 
1952, however, some public pension 
funds in Wisconsin, including the 
Teachers, have been permitted to 
purchase and hold common stocks in 
amounts up to approximately 25%. 
Investment managers of private cor- 
poration pension funds have, for 
many years, followed the policy of 
maintaining substantial amounts of 
common stocks in their fund 
portfolios. 

Thru the Wisconsin State Invest- 
ment Board and Commission, part of 
the investment authority and admin- 
istrative machinery, with which to 
operate a variable annuity program, 
had been established in 1952. With 
the establishment of this variable 
annuity plan, Wisconsin teachers be- 
came increasingly interested in the 
investments, and particularly the 
common stock investments, held by 
the funds of the System. Over 50% of 
the faculty members of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and the State Col- 
leges, and approximately 15% of the 
public school teachers, have elected 
to participate in the variable annuity 
plan. Thus, one half of their required 
deposits go into the variable annuity 
division and are invested in equities 
securities, primarily common stocks. 

Funds of the Teachers Retirement 
System are invested and managed by 
the State Investment Board. At 
June 30, 1960, securities in the fixed 
annuity division of over $239,000,000 
were well diversified among common 
stocks, preferred stocks, bonds, and 
real estate. The variable annuity 
fund consists almost entirely of com- 
mon stocks. 

The holdings at June 30, 1960, are 
summarized in the following table— 
bonds at par value; stocks and real 
estate at market value: 


Fixed Division Variable Division 

BS rs Shane kas ink wee eees $170,672,431 $ 100,000 
IG TSUIOKS ©. se:s 6:5 044i s ceo 35,419,081 7,775,799 
PrOlOrIe A SUOCKS 2. o-e 5.i e006 0 view ses 5,558,230 aes 
RSNA Gra Yes eins <ce-Stele s\ oie-eotih ee 6 21,923,844 
RRCRP RIOT) 2. ccalh erp tere aicacnia oles 4,915,426 Aer 
MEIN eR ig aca nies nisi cic hee omaterek pees 608,192 139,747 

Total .......0.0ccccececeeee + «$239,007,204 "$8,015,546 


Earnings and credits to members’ 
accounts for the years ending 
June 30, 1959 and 1960 are indicated 
below. The term “earnings,” for this 


Fixed 

Division 
G—BO 1850: a nd had Eaicx 45 % 
Ga=FO=FOGO. ok koi ceen 6.05% 


purpose, includes: interest income, 
profits from sales, dividend income, 
and capital gains. 





The 15.1% and the 8.95% which 
were credited to members’ accounts 
as of June 30, 1959 and June 30, 
1960, respectively, are made up as 
follows: 


Variable Annuities in Force increased 
Division for Following Year by: 
15.1 °& 7.25% 
8.95% 3.4 % 
1959 1960 


Interest Earnings 








Following is a list, by category, of 


the securities in the variable annuity 


COMMON STOCK 


Industry 
BANKS 


OE Se, a 


First Natl. Bank, Miami 


Wachovia Bank & Tr. Co. .............- 


FINANCE 


RRR AMICRON Shas ie dk we cs See es 


INSURANCE 
Continental Insurance 


CRS re ar INS cae wid Siecle is sie wate Sues 


Fireman’s Fund 


Maryland Casualty. icis65 cosa bc vecesss 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Cloveland Filee; TAN, |... 6.0. oie 6 hs oe ss 
Florida Power & Light ..............:- 
Long Island Taghting «0%... 0566652 0s 
Madison Gas & Elec. .............-0-- 
Savannah Elec. & Power .............. 
Goninon COMMDORY (05665856 oo ce ses 
| Oa ee ae 
AR ATOM 5's oe acne big oo ce ne o's w 8le.80 
Virginia Electric & Power ............. 


and Dividend Income 3.05% 2.90% 
Capital Gain 3........ 12.05 6.05 
CBORD v5 scotsca's 6 vies nt 15.10% 8.95% 
division as of June 30, 1960: 
No. of 
Shares Market Value 
De 800 $ 89,600.00 
aieis foie tbeolerefornuns 1900 119,700.00 
sien lerodaghiteis Sytters 2600 51,350.00 
$ 260,650.00 
pre te teR aut irs de 400 $ 21,700.00 
gee 1500 $ 78,375.00 
res Cree 2400 151,200.00 
ecdidl slab ug eeaeratians 2500 138,750.00 
Bre ieh oer i 2000 71,500.00 
$ 439,825.00 
Eps ie Nan time eek 3000 $ 170,250.00 
Splat ating Grant beitk 1000 68,000.00 
Sa eddacmick 5200 198,250.00 
esd a/b Pore whe eae 2400 60,000.00 
LP URY ara te Oe 7000 224,000.00 
Seine roe ieee 1500 72,750.00 
db Brekalia eae nhs 6000 213,000.00 
panes peau a tees 800 66,700.00 
A se tay eake 5900 298,687.50 
$1,371,637.50 
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Industry 
CHEMICALS 


RA OC NOMENON 9. 5 5.6;'0 «Sop Cres me's «Sa nee ew mber 
ere PME go fo on ak Sin ees sp alah MOL OR OR OES 
Eastman Kodak 
RAINES foo he hae he ch os ple toh x Rualerereiae Oe 
lenin CE rs Onto Foire de Pe tie wee att alg @ CateTe Fates 
Meme ER oS rs ok ea Soe coe eae et es 


CONTAINERS 
Masatiens RNR GAGS ooo secs eens ev oa wads coe 
Pape RPE sods ci llth 6. si0 veer viele g Weleitaemue caster 


DRUGS 


RUAN MONIT 22-0 rch «cis co wi Sak 8) 6e-a AO One a a 
8 aia Saale cles tis we Pad co aD oan ame wae e Ges 
ARTE N er) dccidte x on siSilec.ortine een eee anaes 


FOOD & FOOD DISTRIB. 


General Mills 
Kroger Company 
ee CE lo ce ine a ot alisehineemesienwees weet mee 4 


RETAIL TRADE 
Bigsele etal PNR. MROBOR} 6 ix 56. acoihs aie 350s eclatenelteesaee 


TOBACCO 
Ne 10, MORO EN ox o's csc cicleg sieia ates ane wale 


AUTOS, ACCESSORIES & TIRES 


Borg-Warner 
ATIC UINEMIIER 56, oo a cud nlacele aie Rice ee + oe eeiatad aes 
PO AEE 2 no oats aceeuccova woe seeceneoreNes 
Coatvedr Bie GRUNGE. 5... <sciccielciscs seeeeconuwess 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Reenter on otra en bs Oe Seer eae ne Vem CS 
Marquette Cement Mfg. ..........ccccccscccsescecs 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


CriRloeMNRMIRIEA 53S ore aloha oes bas o Dnwee Sees weet 
Philips’ Lamps (160,100 fl) 
IGMON I Oey ole. G8 ie opin wG,s ic ne o's ahem aimee te « 


MACHINERY 
Mire AMO Ged GRD 2 .5.3/s.5 4:9)4 51s o 0 a woe Se ee ee a a 
ANCHGMr Me NUNN sho clog ok. e sce ste os Re cde ree ee eres 
CATE INR oo cis. o 5s cole Snie'n oS AS Meche ao Weed Sale 


MINING & METALS 
foes eg 2 Ee Mee ACT ere pe rrr ry ic 
a lateeh rede Ge RIMIGBTODD. ©. 5-5 ao. 6.)-p.¥ d vicie wa ORS Gated breed maps 
(RES Ao RO Oeste ROP Paeg 7 re rk ees BCS 
Pandicen MICA UONGIOAL «65-65 sis cc ons boa tee erae ae wees 
WiiGGeriatnG IONE ous ha oois class och ote eieles wae es's 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
MritG ee PE EMO NSS 0 6's o's oo aeiscecmrerete re nee tew aso 
Moore OG TAG. ics ons ose dens re rarer 
PAGE © ae ITIGNS (onic ect ne nena owes wales 
[ijn Ml eo a Being rire mio mire t ye 


PETROLEUM 
eI aso a5 5's Sore eek bore aia wane ora cie onal cnle soe ocereea 
Ta ae Phe. ake bese a enue aahecee sous 
Hoyal: bute Pecolewiy, o.55.36 0:53. eden domads somes ee 
Giarane Ok. Cate oo Se inna hewaltine sean ae Rewer 
GEaneaier Ol Ne Ue etic stole aia acl sce tie Sielninn coneinina tates 
Sunvay Marcont, O86. 6 foes id cn oeblevaiidob ones 
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3500 
2000 


Market Value 


$ 11,475.00 
104,500.00 
125,750.00 
121,050.00 

70,788.00 
161,364.00 


$ 594,927.00 


$ 151,375.00 
100,500.00 


$ 251,875.00 


$ 177,000.00 
30,600.00 
37,000.00 


$ 244,600.00 


$ 61,500.00 
178,100.00 
111,875.00 


$351,475.00 
$ 185,575.00 


$ 84,450.00 


$ 73,750.00 
17,600.00 
56,925.00 

114,375.00 


$ 262,650.00 


$ 130,000.00 
147,200.00 


$ 277,200.00 


$ 88,500.00 
517,123.00 
46,687.50 


$ 652,310.50 


$ 127,300.00 
99,750.00 
91,000.00 


$ 318,050.00 


$ 92,625.00 
50,250.00 
48,500.00 
45,264.00 
67,650.00 


$ 304,289.00 


$ 261,000.00 
168,700.00 
149,100.00 
181,250.00 


$ 760,050.00 


$ 35,689.50 
54,450.00 
103,600.00 
28,875.00 
8,100.00 
145,762.50 
81,906.00 


GENERAL EDUCATION ... 
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ally talented would likely find some- 
thing exciting into which to sink 
their teeth when they could be led 
into thinking at that level. They 
would take story structure in their 
stride and go far beyond. 

To teach at such a level calls for 
breadth and depth of knowledge, 
for a person who understands and 
is at peace with himself. He must 
have had many opportunities to pen- 
etre ate oPey mo the sreet achiews deeply into the great achieve- 
ee ee ee 
papain oe cece 
to want to lead others along that 
path. He will be seeking continu- 
“ously to extend his mastery of his 
particular academic specialty so that 
he can come closer to understanding 
all its deeper meaning rather than 
merely be a storehouse of informa- .— 
tion. Such a teacher would be far 
more than a technician who can only 
pass along to his students the con- 
tent which he has previously learned; 
teaching machines are fast being, 
produced which can do that type of 
job almost as well as, and sometimes 
better than, human beings. Instead, 
he would be a person regarded by 
his students and others as a scholar 
who could challenge and inspire and _ 


direct learners as they seek to under- 
stand all that life holds. 











Measure Breadth and Depth 


Look into the classroom to see the 
level to which the teacher is taking 
his students in a particular subject 
matter. Measure the breadth and 
depth of the teacher’s knowledge by 
what is happening to the minds and~ 
spirits of his students. If the teacher 
is liberally educated, it is likely that 
he aims for his students learning of 
the subject not for its own sake but 
for the broader and deeper ideas un- —~ 
derlying it. His broader education 
will enable him to understand these 
ideas himself and to explain them in 
a meaningful way to his students. 
Finally, it will have made of him a 
person whose life has such meaning, 
depth, beauty, and purpose that he 
will serve as a continuing source of 
inspiration to his students. If we 
teacher-educators look into the class- 
room from this point of reference, 
we will find the guidelines and the 
perspective we need in order to de- 
sign a program that will produce 
liberally educated teachers. 
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Thru the aid of the National Defense 


Education Act to install laboratory equipment 


West Bend Stirs Interest 
In Language Study 


NEW and impressive feature 

of foreign language training in 
West Bend High School this year is 
an electronically equipped language 
laboratory, Altho it has been in use 
for only three months, this labora- 
tory is already beginning to show 
remarkable results among those stu- 
dents studying a foreign language. 
The language laboratory is neither 
an educational “gimmick” nor a 
mere “attention-getter” for the stu- 
dents. Its uses and benefits were 
very carefully considered by the ad- 
ministration and foreign language 
teachers of West Bend High School 
before the decision was made to in- 
stall a laboratory. A careful study 
was made of the high schools and 
colleges thruout the United States 
which are using language laborator- 
ies. We visited lab installations in 
Wisconsin and Illinois. We talked to 
language teachers making use of this 
facility, and to students receiving in- 
struction in the laboratory. This, 
plus a study of existing literature 
about the language laboratory, con- 
vinced us that it could prove to be a 
valuable aid to foreign language in- 
struction in West Bend High School. 


Positive Results 

After only three months of lab- 
oratory operation we are beginning 
to notice a number of positive re- 
sults. Some of the more apparent 
benefits to our foreign language stu- 
dents are: 

1. The lab is a time saver: In the 
normal classroom situation only one 
student can speak clearly at a time. 
In the laboratory all students speak 
at the same time, are able to hear 
clearly what they are saying, and the 
instructor can hear them clearly. We 
have noticed definite improvement 
in pronunciation and intonation on 
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the part of our students and attrib- 
ute it to the individual student-in- 
structor situation afforded by the 
lab. 

2. The student is better able to 
hear himself as he actually sounds: 
Thru the use of the earphones and 
microphone, which are a part of the 
equipment of each of the lab booths, 
the student hears himself as he ac- 
tually sounds when speaking the 
language. This, too, has noticeably 
improved student pronunciation. 

3. The lab helps to overcome the 
self-consciousness that hinders many 
pupils in their attempt to speak a 
foreign language before their class- 
mates: Our laboratory experiences 
have demonstrated to us that this 
self-consciousness is a much greater 
problem than most teachers and stu- 
dents realize. However, in the lab 
the student knows that as he is 
learning and practicing the lang- 
uage, only he and the instructor 
hear what he is saying. Thus the 
student is able to proceed with 





FRED H. LaLEIKE 
West Bend High School 
West Bend, Wisconsin 


greater self-confidence. We have 
found that words and sounds that 
cause the students to hesitate in the 
normal classroom situation do not 
present the same pronunciation 
problem in the laboratory. 

4, Students are able to listen to 
and imitate native speakers in the 
lab: Tapes for lab use containing 
the actual voices of native speakers 
can be purchased or made and saved 
for use at any later date. The stu- 
dent, therefore, is able to hear a 
variety of accents in the language by 
listening to the voices of others than 
just the classroom teacher. Our stu- 
dents are now willing and able to 
accept and imitate a variety of 
accents, 

5. The laboratory makes provision 
for the more apt student to advance 
at a greater rate of speed than the 
class average: The dual-channel fea- 
ture of the laboratory makes it pos- 
sible for more advanced or higher- 
ability students to work on a higher 
level tape program than the rest of 


Roger Freeman, 
French Instructor, 

at console in 
language laboratory. 


Photos West Bend 
High School 
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the class. This has made it possible 
for us to give more advanced oral 
work to some students during the 
regular class period. 

6. The laboratory is designed to 
promote speaking ability: The aural- 
oral or conversational method is the 
new approach to foreign language 
teaching. The laboratory is specific- 
ally designed to reinforce this con- 
cept thru giving all students the 
opportunity to speak and hear the 
language more frequently. Altho it 
is difficult to measure accurately 
without a controlled experiment, we 
are convinced that our laboratory to 
date has exceeded our expectations 
in student results. We know that our 
first-year language students speak 
better and have a higher level of 
comprehension than last year’s first- 
year students did at this same time, 
and we feel that the laboratory pro- 
gram has contributed significantly to 
their higher level of achievement. 

7. Laboratory use has led to 
greater student interest in the study 
of a foreign language: We believe 
that when our students find them- 
selves able to better use a foreign 
language more interest naturally de- 
velops. Student interest in and re- 
action to lab use has been good. 


Classes Using Lab 


At present 17 different foreign 
language classes are making use of 
the laboratory. This includes; French 
I—2 classes; French II—1 class; Ger- 
man I—4 classes; German I[I—2 
classes; German III—1 class; German 
IV—1 class; Spanish I—2 classes; 
Spanish II—2 classes; Spanish III— 
1 class and Spanish IV—1 class. 

Two first-year and two second- 
year classes in Latin are also pres- 
ently using open periods in our 
language laboratory schedule. For- 
eign language enrollment in the 
high school is now about 350 stu- 
dents, which is about 35% of our 
total present enrollment. 

We also have a steno-typing class 
that has made some use of the lab. 
The instructor for this class has pre- 
pared dictation tapes at different 
rates of speed and the students in 
the lab are thus able to take short- 
hand dictation at different rates of 
speed rather than the one which 
they would be restricted to in the 
normal classroom situation. We also 
see definite possibility for lab use 
by speech correction and remedial 
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French class makes use of modern equipment in language laboratory. 


reading classes, altho our major in- 
terest and emphasis in lab usage and 
scheduling is, of course, foreign 
language classes. 

For laboratory scheduling pur- 
poses the school day is divided into 
17 different lab periods, each about 
25 minutes in length. Each language 
student has on the average of three 
lab periods per week. We have 
found the 25 minute lab period to 
be better than one that would last 
for an entire class hour. 


Adults Study Language 


Adults enrolled in night classes in 
French, Spanish, German, and Rus- 
sian, which are being offered by the 
West Bend Vocational and Adult 
Education School, are also using the 
language laboratory. Reaction to lab 
use by these adults has been fine 
also. We have some adults who have 
been pleased with lab results to the 
extent that they have purchased 
their own tape recorders to use at 
home with copies of our laboratory 
tapes. 

The 25 station laboratory consists 
of 20 booths designed for a listen- 
and-respond situation, and five 
booths which have the additional 
feature of a built-in tape recorder. 
The console in the language labora- 
tory contains two tape players, a 
master control unit, and a teacher- 
student inter-com system. Provision 
has been made in the installation of 
the master control unit for the addi- 
tion of more channels or tape play- 
ers some time in the future. This, 
when done, will make it possible for 
up to ten programs to be broadcast 
at the same time. 


The electronic equipment in the 
laboratory, altho initially expensive, 
is designed for long and hard use. 
We have been able to give this 
equipment continual use with very 
little mechanical difficulty. We did, 
however, design and construct our 
own booths and feel that we real- 
ized a considerable financial saving 
in doing so. Federal funds, under 
the National Defense Education Act, 
helped pay the cost of equipment 
and installation. 

Our major problem thus far in our 
laboratory program has been the tre- 
mendous drain on the language in- 
structors’ time which is necessary for 
the preparation of tapes for lab use. 
We are in agreement, however, that 
the results we have seen and heard 
more than justify this extra expendi- 
ture of time. To hear a student in 
the lab inadvertently exclaim into 
his microphone, and our earphones, 
as he is working on a difficult pat- 
tern practice, “I got it right,” goes 
a long way toward compensating for 
the hour spent preparing a 15 min- 
ute tape. Or to have students come 
to you after a lab session, as ours 
have, and remark on their ability to 
give quickly correct responses with- 
out thinking first in English; these 
are results that warrant the prepara- 
tion time involved. 

In conclusion, we feel that our 
language laboratory has demon- 
strated itself to be of great value as 
an aid to foreign language instruc- 
tion. We would not hesitate to rec- 
ommend lab installation in any 
school with a foreign language en- 
rollment large enough to warrant 
full-time lab use. 
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EDUCATION ... 
(Continued from Page 14) 


help teachers evaluate the progress 
of children. 

Appleton kindergarten teachers 
have been studying daily and weekly 
planning with special emphasis on 
mathematics enrichment. Their re- 
port reminded us of the study done 
in Appleton by Vi Pelzer and Char- 
lotte Klemm to show the benefits in 
later academic achievement of two 
years of kindergarten over one year. 

Janesville kindergarten teachers 
are studying evidences of growth 
and development of kindergarten 
children and effective techniques for 
a parent-teacher conference. They 
have held meetings for mothers of 
kindergarten children to orient them 
to the kindergarten program and 
have an exhibit during American 
Education Week to interpret kinder- 
garten objectives and activities. Six 
kindergarten teachers are members 
of the mental health study groups, 
reported Margaret Chenoweth, ele- 
mentary school supervisor. 

Kindergarten teachers in Wiscon- 
sin Rapids have been working with 
their elementary school coordinator, 
C. J. Sund, on study and possible 
revision of the conference guide and 
on reading readiness tests. 

Merrill Public Schools have had a 
series of kindergarten teachers’ 
meetings to secure better under- 
standing of children. Mrs. Virginia 
Punke, elementary school coordina- 
tor, reports that one of the teachers, 


Mrs. Ruth Sylvester, has written a 
report for the Kindergarten Primary 
Department of the NEA on the use 
of the Wisconsin River Bird Sanctu- 
ary as a center of learning for one 
kindergarten experience. 

Three counties have reported that 
their kindergarten teachers have 
scheduled local study group ses- 
sions: Kindergarten teachers from 
several school systems in Ozaukee 
County have held one group meet- 
ing. All of the kindergarten teachers 
of Kenosha County and their princi- 
pals have held one meeting and have 
scheduled another meeting for April. 
Wood County kindergarten teachers 
have been meeting each month. 

The reports which have been 
listed indicate statewide interest in 
the improvement of kindergarten. 
Other problems also merit study: 
What are the effects of crowded 
classrooms? (Marie Hughes of the 
University of Utah has done some 
research on this question). How can 
kindergarten be provided for chil- 
dren in outlying areas of reorganized 
school districts? (Four methods have 
been tried thus far: bus transporta- 
tion morning and evening, bus trans- 
portation morning and evening and 
parent transportation at noon, bus 
transportation morning or evening 
and at noon by the person who de- 
livers hot lunch to the branch 
schools, and the development of 
kindergarten attendance centers at 
one-room schools which were re- 
modeled and ioneaiiel for kinder- 
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No. of 
Shares Market Value 
style ses tacs wera 714 $ 71,400.00 
seshoe desis ees 1836 142,290.00 
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BRS ee Oe i 2700 $ 213,300.00 
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garten ). What evidences of learning 
in kindergarten should be recorded 
for cumulative folders? (Can you 
prove that kindergarten is more than 
“just play?”) Should payment of 
state aids for junior kindergartens be 
resumed now that a broad base for 
the five-year-olds has been estab- 
lished? (Two Wisconsin school sys- 
tems did research which proved the 
value of junior kindergartens but 
could not retain their programs with- 
out state aids). What can be done 
to develop creative thinking, critical 
thinking, and leadership qualities in 
kindergarten? (Information on this 
question was requested from the De- 
partment of Public Instruction by a 
state supervisor from a_ western 
state). 

No doubt there are other ques- 
tions. No doubt, also, there are other 
studies going on in our state which 
should have been included in this 
report. (Schools are encouraged to 
report such studies to the State De- 
partment). However, the evidence 
is clear: Kindergartens have a defi- 
nite place in the educational pro- 
gram of the public schools of Wis- 
consin. The quality of kindergarten 
education will steadily improve as 
the results of study and research are 
put into effect. It is apparent that 
Wisconsin parents, school board 
members, kindergarten teachers, and 
administrators are sincerely inter- 
ested in this important part of the 
total school program. 





TEACHERS 


WHO MEASURE UP 


Profpssionely 
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Angus B. Rothwell Wins 

Election to 4-Year Term 

For State Superintendent 
MADISON—Angus B. Rothwell, Mani- 


towoc superintendent of schools, was 
chosen state superintendent of public in- 
struction at the Apr. 4 election for a four- 
year term. Rothwell, who had placed first 
in a five-man primary last month, defeated 
William J. Fenelon, director of instruc- 
tional services for the Whitefish Bay Public 
Schools, by almost 70,000 votes. 

The unofficial vote with 3,399 of the 
3,480 precincts reported by the Associated 
Press was 408,202 for Rothwell and 338,- 
466 for Fenelon. 

The new superintendent, Wisconsin's 
20th, will take office July 3, succeeding 
George E. Watson, who is retiring after 
12 years. 

In a statement issued after the election 
Rothwell said: 

“To fill the position held by Mr. George 
E. Watson will not be an easy task, for 
he has been proved to be an able, cour- 
ageous, and conscientious leader in the 
public schools. 

“T shall devote all of my energy to 
merit the support given me in this cam- 
paign and my objective shall continue to 
be the improvement of the opportunities 
for all boys and girls enrolled in our 
public schools.” 

Born in Superior, 


Rothwell attended 


the Superior State College. He has a 
master’s degree from Columbia University 
and has had additional graduate work at 
the University of Wisconsin and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 





Admiral Burke and Dean McCabe Are Given 
Golden Key Awards at AASA Convention 








ANGUS B. ROTHWELL 


Student WEA Chapters Plan 
Session at Eau Claire State 


EAU CLAIRE—The Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of Student WEA Chapters will meet 
on the campus of Wisconsin State College 
at Eau Claire, Apr. 21-22, with the C. J. 
Brewer chapter of that campus as _ host. 
Representatives from the 26 college chap- 
ters will hear Richard Carrigan, NEA con- 
sultant for student groups. Jon Schuep- 
pert, senior at Wisconsin State College at 
Stevens Point, is president of the State 
Student WEA. 
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Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations and winner of this year’s Golden Key 
Award, demonstrates to Dean Warren L. McCabe, his college professor, some features of the 
Polaris-type submarine, using a model in the Admiral’s Pentagon office. 
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WASHINGTON—When graybeards get 
together to reminisce over the schooldays 
of long ago and the teachers whose 
memory shines brightest in recollection, 
the picture recalled is more often than 
not that of a very young pupil and a 
teacher who at least seemed to be “ages” 
older than the student. 

Here’s an exception to the rule. This 
year the Golden Key Award, presented 
annually to a citizen who has contributed 
significantly to the national welfare, went 
to Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, since 1955 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

When Admiral Burke was asked to 
name a teacher who had influenced him 
decisively in his youth—a teacher to share 
the award with him—his nominee was 
Warren L. McCabe, now administrative 
dean of the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Dean McCabe will be 62 years 
old in August; Admiral Burke will be 60 
in October. 


Teacher and Student 

When they met, 30 years ago, Dean 
McCabe was a young assistant professor 
of chemical engineering in the graduate 
school at the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor; Burke, eight years out of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, was a brisk 
young Lieutenant Commander, with six 
years of sea duty and two years of post 
graduate study at Annapolis behind him. 

The young Naval officer was in a class 
with about a dozen civilians, studying in- 
dustrial stoichiometry under McCabe, and 
taking several other courses which led to 
his degree of Master of Science in Chem- 
ical Engineering granted by Michigan in 
1931. 

The two met again recently in the Ad- 
miral’s office in the Pentagon, for practi- 
cally the first time in 30 years. Burke had 
been the principal speaker several years 
ago in New York at an annual banquet of 
the American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, and after the dinner they had ex- 
changed brief and rather perfunctory 
greetings when McCabe sought out the 
speaker and introduced himself. That was 
their only contact in the years since Burke 
had been on the Michigan campus. 
Neither recalls that there was any partic- 
ular close bond that united them in those 
campus days. They did not see each other 
outside the classroom. 


Reason for Selection 

What was it, then, that led Admiral 
Burke, after all these years, to designate 
Dean McCabe as the teacher who had in- 
fluenced him decisively? 

“He ran a strict class,” was Burke’s re- 
sponse to the query. “That’s all I know, 
he was the strictest man I had.” 

(Turn to Page 24) 
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ADMIRAL BURKE ... 
(Continued from Page 23) 


The years may have mellowed the 
teacher, for he now seems to have the be- 
nign and somewhat abstract air associated 
with the professional stereotype. Burke, 
long used to authority, brusque and com- 
manding in manner, does not at the mo- 
ment appear to be the type who would 
have been overwhelmed by a strict school 
master in his college days. 

But after he had been nominated for 
the Golden Key Award and, in turn, had 
nominated Dean McCabe to share it with 
him, Admiral Burke wrote to McCabe, 
assuring him that his year in Michigan 
had been one of the most interesting pe- 
riods of his career and taught him many 
things that had been valuable to him all 
his life. 

“Among the many things which im- 
pressed me,” the Admiral wrote, “were 
your high standards and your insistence 
on students meeting those high standards. 
This insistence on high performance of 
duty taught me that if anything is to be 
done at all it is important that it be done 
just as well as it can possibly be done. 

“The difference between being fairly 
good and very good requires a great 
amount of work, but it also pays great 
dividends.” 


Develops Polaris 

Figuring largely in Burke’s selection as 
this year’s recipient of the Golden Key 
was his responsibility for the development 
of the Polaris missile which the Navy put 
into operational use late last year on long 
range atomic submarines. In direct charge 
of the Polaris project was Rear Admiral 
William F, Raborn Jr., but it was Burke 
who picked Raborn for the job, Burke 
who stood behind him in all the trying 
periods of the development days, and 
Burke who as Chief of Naval Operations, 
gave to Raborn extraordinary authority 
which became known as “Raborn’s hunt- 
ing license.” The letter, signed by both 
Burke and the Secretary of the Navy, 
said bluntly: “If Rear Admiral Raborn 
runs into any difficulty with which I can 
help I will want to know about it at 
once, along with his recommended course 


of action. If he needs more people, those 
people will be ordered in. If there is any- 
thing that slows this project up beyond 
the capacity of the Navy and the depart- 
ment, we will immediately take it to the 
highest level . . .” 

This was notice to everyone under 
Burke’s authority that he was going to 
brook no delay in the Polaris project and 
stand for no nonsense about anybody in 
the Navy getting in the way of Admiral 
Raborn in his development of Polaris. 

The result was that the project was 
speeded to completion, thru formidable 
obstacles, and the Navy was able to put 
into operation, three years ahead of sched- 
ule, the first atomic submarine equipped 
with Polaris missiles. These were the first 
solid fuel missiles, capable of use at sea, 
and carrying H-bomb warheads of fear- 
ful destructive capacity. 

Admiral Burke showed a model of the 
Polaris-carrying submarine to Dean Mc- 
Cabe when they met recently in the Ad- 
miral’s office, after their selection for the 
Golden Key awards. 

“This thing is full of stoichiometry,” 
said the Admiral with a twinkle in his 
eye. (Stoichiometry, it should be noted, is 
defined by the dictionary as treating with 
the laws of chemical combination and the 
relations between the properties of sub- 
stances and their composition. ) 


Advance of Science 

“You used to teach us that whatever 
goes up must come down,” Admiral Burke 
added. Then, obviously referring to rock- 
ets which have made it possible to send 
satellites into orbit, he continued, “That 
isn’t necessarily true these days.” 

And Dean McCabe, recalling that when 
he had Burke in class, professors in physi- 
cal sciences were still teaching that the 
atom was an indivisible particle of mat- 
ter, mentioned that they had talked a lot 
in those days about mass and energy. 
“But we didn’t put them together in those 
days,” he said a bit ruefully. 

“We do now,” said the Admiral. 

When they come together under Ein- 
stein’s formula, as we now know, the en- 
ergy of the atom is released with devastat- 
ing force. 
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The Admiral and the Dean were exam- 
ining the model of the Polaris-type sub- 
marine during this conversation. 

“You know,” said the Admiral, gazing 
at it fondly, “it takes more technically 
trained people to operate this submarine 
than we had in the whole Navy back in 
those days.” 

The Golden Key is awarded each year 
by seven national organizations associated 
with education as a means of dramatizing 
the importance of the teacher in Ameri- 
can life. The organizations are: the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
the National Association of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
National School Boards Association, and 
the United States Office of Education. The 
National School Public Relations Associa- 
tion (NSPRA) serves as coordinator for 
the sponsoring group. 

This year’s award was presented to Ad- 
miral Burke and Dean McCabe Mar. 25 
in Philadelphia at the second general ses- 
sion of the regional convention of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators by Don E. Matthews, president of 
NSPRA. Winners of the award in earlier 
years have included former President 
Eisenhower, Gen. Maxwell Taylor, scien- 
tist Lee DuBridge, and James Russell 
Wiggins, executive editor of The Wash- 
ington Post. 


Jack Mercier Becomes WEA 
Field Consultant July 1 


MADISON-Jack Mercier, a member of 
the faculty of the Wausau Public Schools 
and chairman of the WEA Public Rela- 
tions Committee since 1957, will join the 
WEA staff as field consultant on July 1, 
according to an 
announcement by 
H. C. Weinlick, 
executive secretary. 

A graduate of 
Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Whitewater 
with a bachelor of 
education degree 
and of the Macal- 
ester College, St. 
Paul, with a master 
of education, Mer- 
cier has been serv- 
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JACK MERCIER 


ing as teacher, attendance officer, trans- 
portation supervisor, and public relations 
director of the Wausau Public Schools. 
He has been very active in professional 
organizations since beginning his teaching 
career. Locally he has been chairman of 


the Public Relations Committee of the 
Wausau Education Association and mem- 
ber of the Professional Problems Com- 
mittee of the Marathon County Classroom 
Teachers Association, On the state level 
he has been vice president of the WEA 
and of the Wisconsin Department of 
Classroom Teachers. For outside activities 
he has been a counselor of the American 
Legion Badger Boys State at Ripon and 
for the American Legion National Pro- 
gram at Washington, D. C. 
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Willis Succeeds Conner 
As AASA President for ’61 


WASHINGTON-Benjamin C. Willis, 
superintendent of schools in Chicago and 
president-elect of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators during the 
past year, succeeded Forrest E. Conner, 
superintendent of 
schools in St. Paul 
as president of the 
organization on 
Mar. 15, 

Irby B. Carruth, 
superintendent of 
schools at Austin, 
Tex. since 1950, is 
the new president- 
elect of the AASA. 
Carruth will become 
head of the national 
professional or gani- 
zation of city, county, and state school 
superintendents Mar. 15, 1962, after serv- 
ing for one year as president-elect. 

Carruth, now vice president of AASA, 
was chosen as president-elect in a mail 
ballot over two other candidates, Evart W. 
Ardis, director, Bureau of Appointments, 
University of Michigan, and Alfred W. 
Beattie, superintendent of schools, Alle- 
gheny County, Pa. 

Carruth, the new president-elect, is a 
former president of the Texas Association 
of School Administrators and has been ac- 
tive in affairs of AASA for many years. 
He was graduated from West Texas State 
College with an A.B. degree in 1927 and 
later obtained his master’s degree from 
the University of Chicago. He did gradu- 
ate work at Stanford University and the 
University of Texas and has a doctorate 
from Texas Christian University. 

Elected vice president for a one-year 
term starting next March 15 was Natt B. 
Burbank, superintendent of schools, Boul- 
der, Colo. Oscar V. Rose, superintendent 
of schools, Midwest City, Okla., was 
named to the executive committee for a 
four-year term. 


BENJAMIN C. WILLIS 


Sheboygan Industrial Arts 
Assn. Schedules Workshop 


SHEBOYGAN-—The Sheboygan Indus- 
trial Arts Association has scheduled an 
area workshop for industrial arts teachers, 
vocational directors, and vocational school 
instructors at South High School in She- 
boygan, Saturday, Apr. 29, 9:30 A.M. 

Aimed to promote professional improve- 
ment and to gather insight into problems 
in industrial arts education, the program 
will include representatives from manage- 
ment, design, sales, and production phases 
of industry. The general topic for discus- 
sion is “Industrial Education Meets Indus- 
tries’ Requirements, Yes or No.” 


Speakers Scheduled 

The guest speakers will be: Lawrence 
Bray, architect with Edgar A. Stuben- 
rauch and Associates Incorporated, speak- 
ing on design; Bernard Grall, toolroom 
foreman with the Vollrath Co., will speak 
on the production phase of industry; 
Leonard Nemschoff, sales manager, Rich- 


ardson-Nemschoff Sales Inc., will speak on 
the sales phase of industry; and Charles 
Pagnucco, training director, and G. H. 
Buffington, personnel department, both of 
the Kohler Co, will present a discussion on 
the administrative phase of industry. 

John Debrauske of the Grant School 
faculty is chairman of the Area Workshop 
Committee of the Sheboygan Industrial 
Arts Association. 


NEA Reports All Teacher 
Graduates Don’t Teach 


WASHINGTON—Of last year’s college 
graduates who were trained to teach, 
fewer than three-fourths actually entered 
on teaching careers, the National Educa- 
tion Association said recently. 

Those who did become teachers met 
the demand for about half of the new 
teachers empioyed for the current school 
year. The other half, NEA said, were 
former teachers returning to the profes- 
sion or persons not trained for teaching. 

These observations are set forth in a 
new booklet published by the NEA Com- 
mittee on Educational Finance, Profes- 
sional Salaries for Professional Teachers. 

Citing low salaries as one of the princi- 
pal causes of the teacher shortage, the 
booklet goes on to explore what it would 
cost to deal with the situation. Just to 
maintain the status quo, it says, we must 
provide, in the next four years, 218,000 
more teachers for 4 million more pupils, 
and continuing annual improvements in 
teacher salaries (5.4% in recent years) 
would bring the average teacher’s salary 
up to $6,650 a year by 1964-65. 

But if progress is the goal, the booklet 
says, we must reduce pupil-teacher ratios, 
adding another 220,000 teaching positions, 
and we must raise teacher salaries toward 
professional levels, aiming at a 1964-65 
average of $10,750. The current figure is 
$5,389. At the $10,750 level teacher sal- 
aries would be about 75% of the average 
of other professional earnings. 

The total figures are fairly staggering. 
This year teacher salaries add up to $8.2 
billion. Four years hence, maintaining 
only the status quo, that figure will grow 
to $11.6 billion. If teacher salaries are to 
rise toward the professional goal the total 
four years from now would be $18.7 bil- 
lion, and if in addition, the pupil-teacher 
ratio is to be reduced, the total would be 
$21.1 billion. 

Just to maintain the status quo, the 
booklet says, would require, four years 
hence, 1.9% of the gross national product 
and that cannot be provided by state and 
local governments, without great strain. 
To achieve real improvement, it adds, 
federal support for schools offers the only 
hope. Federal money, it says, will make 
the difference between progress and stag- 
nation in education. 

This is recommended as an investment 
in the nation’s future. “At no time in our 
history,” says the booklet, “has the need 
for a strong education program been 
clearer. Our survival is at stake. An 
aroused nation is demanding that our 
schools meet the challenge and quickened 
pace of a new era.” 
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Wis. Elementary School 
Principals Meet May 5-6 


LA CROSSE — “New Dimensions in 
Elementary School Administration” is the 
theme for the annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Elementary School Principals 
Association at La Crosse May 5-6. For 
the two-day session 
several leading na- 
tional educators 
have been secured 
to address the 
members. 

For the Friday 
morning session, 
Phil Falk, Madison 
superintendent of 
schools, will address 
the group on the 
topic, “The Elemen- 
tary School Principal 
Assumes a New Role of Leadership,” and 
Lucile Lindberg, Queens College, Flush- 
ing, N. Y., will discuss the subject, 
“Where Shall We Place Our Emphasis?” 
For the closing speaker of the morning 
session the principals will hear Paul R. 
Hanna, professor of child education, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, Cal., discussing 
the topic, “The Elementary Principalship 
and National Purpose.” 


H. RALPH ALLEN 


Banquet Program 

The banquet program Friday evening 
will feature Kenneth McFarland, educa- 
tional consultant for General Motors, To- 
peka, Kans., on the subject, “Wake the 
Town and Tell the People.” 

At the general session Saturday morn- 
ing John Haefner, professor of education, 
University of Iowa, will talk on “The So- 
cial Studies: Retrospect and Prospect,” 
and Gordon N. Mackenzie, professor of 
education, Columbia University, will be 
the final speaker discussing the topic, 
“Leadership Required for the Improve- 
ment of Instruction.” 

The Delegate Assembly will meet 
Thursday evening, May 4, and during Fri- 
day afternoon and part of Saturday morn- 
ing assembly sessions are scheduled. 

H. Ralph Allen of Madison is president 
of the Association, and Fred Schnell of 
Sheboygan is executive secretary. 

Mary Jane McDonald of Fond du Lac 
is president-elect and will succeed Allen 
for 1961-62. 


DAVI Convention Planned 
At Miami Beach Apr. 24-28 


WASHINGTON-—The NEA Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction announces that 
the latest advances in electronics and 
other teaching aids which are transform- 
ing classrooms will be talked about, dem- 
onstrated, and available for examination 
at the annual convention of the DAVI in 
Miami Beach, Fla., Apr. 24-28. 

About 3,000 audio-visual specialists, ad- 
ministrators, classroom teachers, and in- 
terested laymen will spend four days 
swapping ideas, discussing mutual prob- 
lems, and making plans for future devel- 
opment of audio-visual materials and 
equipment for the nation’s schools. 
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CHICAGO-—Local, not national, leader- 
ship of education is the most important 
single source of control in American 
schools, Dean Lindley J. Stiles of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin School of Education 
told a John Dewey Society meeting in 
Chicago recently. 

Asking the question, “Who speaks for 
education?” Dean Stiles said that no 
single person speaks for education. 

“Leadership for education in the United 
States, in contrast to nations in which a 
Minister of Education speaks for all, will 
continue to be diverse and decentralized,” 
he maintained. 

In preparing his paper for delivery to 
the John Dewey Society in Chicago, Dean 
Stiles contacted 22 “jurors” from across 
the nation in an attempt to find out “who 
is speaking for or is being heard on edu- 
cation today.” The “jurors” included lead- 
ing newspaper and magazine editors, bus- 
inessmen, educators, and vice president of 
a radio and television network. 


Reactions of Others 


Paul Woodring, author of the weekly 
column, “Woodring on Education,” told 
Dean Stiles that “the answer to the ques- 
tion, “Who speaks for education to the 
public at large?’ is nobody. I doubt that 
the name of any educator in the nation is 
known to more than two or three per cent 
of all Americans. Possibly James B. Conant 
is an exception.” 

Agreement with this point of view came 
from other “jurors” including Donald 
Caswell, education editor of the Los 
Angeles Examiner who said, “Among gov- 
ernmental agencies, few people can see 
beyond their local school board and the 
local property tax. There is some dim 
awareness of state school officials, even 
less of the U.S. Office of Education.” 

The study made by Dean Stiles re- 
vealed that the critic is more widely heard 
than the defender of the educational 
status quo and that professional organi- 
zations speak mostly to their own mem- 
bership. It also showed that Dr. Conant is 
the single best known and most respected 
spokesman for education on the national 
scene. 

On the other hand Dean Stiles reported, 
“Few, if any pedagogues are recognized 
as spokesmen for education to the public 
at large. They, as often charged, tend to 
write and speak to each other in language 
that the public does not understand.” 

His study showed that professional edu- 
cators need to learn to communicate di- 
rectly with the people if they are to influ- 
ence education. 

Sidney Sulkin, associate editor of Chang- 
ing Times magazine, told Dean Stiles that 
he believes most educators “tend to speak 
in professional language and to deal with 
problems of the profession. The problems 
that trouble parents and students, that is 
the public at large, are personal.” 


Influence of Many People 
Dean Stiles reported, “The fact that at- 
titudes toward schools are built up at the 
community level by the influences of a 
variety of people related to schools attests 


‘Who Speaks for Education?’ Stiles Asks Leaders 


to the importance of sound programs of 
public information about schools, their ob- 
jectives, procedures and effectiveness.” 

Dean Stiles defended his report as a 
study of the judgments of able and in- 
formed experts on public opinion and not 
as a comprehensive and conclusive study. 

He argued that the person who speaks 
in understandable terms, who is in tune 
with local controversies about education 
and who holds public confidence for be- 
ing objective is the person who will be 
heard on education. 

But he concluded, “The battle for ex- 
cellence in education will be won in the 
local communities across the nation by a 
people who believe in working out their 
own education destiny.” 


NEA Classroom Teachers 
Plan Summer Conference 


WASHINGTON—The NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers has scheduled their 
18th annual national summer conference 
from July 2-14 at Glassboro State College, 
Glassboro, N. J., according to Mrs, Buena 
Stolberg, president of the Department. The 
conference is sponsored jointly by the 
NEA Department and the Glassboro State 
College. 

The program will be developed around 
the theme for the year, “Teaching Is Our 
Profession.” During the morning general 
sessions all participants will hear lay, po- 
litical, and educational leaders explore the 
broad areas of instructional methods, pro- 
fessional development, and leadership 
training. 


Functions of Departments 

In addition some of the morning ses- 
sions wil! feature discussions of the func- 
tions of the various departments of the 
NEA. Afternoon groups will focus on spe- 
cific problems which are of particular in- 
terest to classroom teachers. Scheduled 
conference activities include a bus trip 
thru Southern New Jersey and a boat trip 
on the Delaware River. 

Glassboro State College is located in 
Gloucester County in Southwest New Jer- 
sey, 20 miles from Philadelphia and 48 
miles from Atlantic City. 

The cost of room, board, and scheduled 
activities will be $80 which includes a 
$10 registration fee payable to the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers in ad- 
vance of the conference. 


Credit Offered 


Those who need credit for attendance 
at the conference will receive a certificate 
signed by President Thomas Robinson of 
the College, Mrs. Buena Stolberg, and 
Margaret Stevenson, executive secretary of 
the NEA Department. Those who wish to 
earn graduate or undergraduate credit may 
enroll for two hours of credit certified by 
the college. A $27 charge will cover en- 
rollment fee. 

Registration blanks may be secured by 
writing to the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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12 NEA Delegates Elected 
To Represent Wisconsin 


MADISON—Twelve delegates to the 
NEA convention in Atlantic City, June 
25-30, were chosen by ballot which ap- 
peared in the February Journal of Edu- 
cation. In Districts I and V there were no 
contests since only two were nominated 
and each district elects two. 

The winning candidates’ are: District I 
—Ellis Evans, Merrill, James A. Johnson, 
New Richmond; District II—Stanley J. 
Harmann, Sturgeon Bay, Werner Witte, 
Appleton; District III—G. Lester Stein- 
hoff, La Crosse, Marshall R. Taylor, Wau- 
sau; District IV—Gerald N. Kongstvedt, 
Racine, Walter Stenavich, Racine; District 
V—Margaret B. Collentine, Darlington, 
Irene Hoyt, Janesville; District VI—Earl G. 
Henry and Elden H. Hunter, Milwaukee. 

In December the WEA Executive Com- 
mittee named the additional delegates for 
Wisconsin, depending on the total NEA 
membership as of May 31, 1961. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee members are to be 
delegates in the following sequence: 
President; past-president; executive secre- 
tary; Wisconsin member of the NEA Res- 
olutions Committee; first, second, and 
third vice presidents; treasurer; and Ex- 
ecutive Committee members in the year 
in which their terms expire. 


Wisconsin Teachers Receive 
61 John Hay Fellowships 


NEW YORK—Four Wisconsin High 
school teachers were among the 76 public 
high school teachers to be awarded John 
Hay Fellowships for a year of study in the 
humanities during 1961-62. They are: 
William E. Dunwiddie, teacher of social 
problems, Neenah High School; Ervin E. 
Nowicki, teacher of art, Whitefish Bay 
High School, Milwaukee; Kenneth R. Sa- 
ger, teacher of social studies, Appleton 
Senior High School; and Mrs. Joyce S. 
Steward, teacher of English, West High 
School, Madison. 

The awards total almost three quarters 
of a million dollars. 

These 76 teachers selected from 20 
states and the District of Columbia, will 
study for a year in the humanities at six 
universities: California, Chicago, Colum- 
bia, Harvard, Northwestern, and Yale. 
Each Fellow will receive a sum equivalent 
to his teaching salary in addition to full 
tuition, health fee, and _ transportation 
costs for himself and his family. 

Significant is the fact that nearly one 
half of the John Hay Fellows will receive 
part of their stipends from their schools in 
the form of sabbatical or other pay. Most 
of the Fellows teach English and history 
and the other social studies. Others are 
instructors in foreign languages, music, 
art, and science. 

In announcing the awards, Charles R. 
Keller, director of the John Hay Fellows 
Program said, “The John Hay Fellows 
Program thru its fellowships and Summer 
Institutes in the Humanities is pleased to 
be speaking up for the humanities and to 
be giving high school teachers opportuni- 
ties to recharge their intellectual batteries.” 
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NN nice onnsiiinnsimacannd eel 195 

MEN 
Malia MO. 5 2-8 oS 3 a 195 
Kronshage Heuses ~.........-------- 195 


MARRIED COUPLES 
ane Se CN — .~ .. cn ces 


Double 
$185 
160—175 


160-175 
175 


320 


Write for our illustrated 1961 Summer Session Bulletin. Address: Division of Residence Halls, 


The University of Wisconsin, Slichter Hall, Madison 10, Wisconsin. 
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Ray E. Gotham Elected to 
Central Executive Board 


WAUSAU-Ray E. Gotham of Stevens 
Point was elected to the Executive Board 
of the Central Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation for a five-year term at its annual 
conventicn in Wausau, Mar. 6. A member 
of the faculty of 
Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Stevens Point 
and former chairman 
of the Wisconsin 
Commission on 
Teacher Education 
and Professional 
Standards, Gotham 
will become general 
chairman of the con- 
vention in 1966. 

Leon Case, princi- 

RAY E. GOTHAM pal of the D. C. Ev- 
erest High School, Schofield, will take 
office on June 1 as general chairman of the 
association for the next convention. 

Approximately 2,000 attended the all- 
day convention at Wausau. 

Resolutions adopted by the association 
praised individuals and organizations for 
their continued effort to improve educa- 
tion and announced educational policies as 
a guide to action for the officers and mem- 
bers. The resolutions approved are: 

1. Urged that the federal government 
provide increased assistance to education 
which should be supervised and adminis- 
tered thru the states. 

2. Recommended continued reorganiza- 





tion that will eventually bring about a 
K-12 administrative structure which will 
improve educational opportunities for 
children. 

3. Recommended that a greater empha- 
sis be placed upon the teaching of patriot- 
ism at all levels of education in order to 
overcome the influence of outside forces 
seeking to undermine the principles of our 
government. 

4. Endorsed the WEA’s stand that “the 
free public schools are an indispensable 
foundation for the survival of our demo- 
cratic way of life; that there never has 
been a prosperous nation of uneducated 
people; that the public schools are among 
the chief sources of national unity, com- 
mon purpose, and equality of opportunity.” 

5. Expressed gratitude to State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction George E. 
Watson for his excellent leadership in pro- 
viding guidance to meet the needs of chil- 
dren in a rapidly changing society. 

6. Expressed appreciation to the WEA 
officers and staff “for the many profes- 
sional services rendered to its members 
and to education in Wisconsin.” 

7. Commended Clarice Kline for having 
served so ably as the president of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

8. Urged all teachers to support profes- 
sional organizations on the local, state, and 
national levels. “Inasmuch as Wisconsin 
ranks low as to the number of mem- 
bers it has in the National Education 
Association, it is urged that educators 
support this organization by subscribing to 
its membership.” 








You'll see more, relax more on a 
Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,88 1-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless- 
steel scenic-domed streamliner. From 
high up in the Scenic Domes, you'll thrill 
to the breath-taking view of the snow- 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 
majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll 
find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
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Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 
Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 
scenic-dome ride! For full information 
see your local travel agent or: 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Plaza 9—4433 





Bureau of Personnel Seeks 
NDEA Supervisor for Dept. 


MADISON—The Bureau of Personnel 
Department of Administration, has an- 
nounced the opening of a position a: 
Public Instruction Supervisor-Busines: 
Management and Statistics in the State 
Department of Public Instruction. The du- 
ties of the position are to assist in the 
development of the Wisconsin State Plan, 
Title X of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act for the improvement of statistical 
services and business procedures in local 
public schools. 

Qualifications for the position require a 
masters degree in school administration or 
business education, and five years of ex- 
perience in education work including three 
years in educational supervision, involving 
statistical and business operations. 

Applicants must have a Wisconsin 
teacher’s license or eligibility for a license. 

The starting salary is $731 a month 
with merit raises to increase the salary to 
about $875 per month. 

Application should be made by April 
25 with the Department of Administra- 
tion, Bureau of Personnel, State Office 
Building, Madison. 


U. S. Librarians Will Visit 
Libraries in Soviet Union 


CHICAGO-Seven leading American 
librarians will tour the Soviet Union as 
part of a cultural exchange mission, it was 
announced at the midwinter meeting of 
the American Library Association. 

The American exchange mission, leav- 
ing from New York City early in May, 
1961, will study library techniques in the 
USSR for about 30 days. Their Russian 
counterparts will, in the meantime, have 
been studying American techniques in the 
United States during April, 1961. 

Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, president 
of the ALA, said, “Exchanges of this 
character help to create an atmosphere in 
which settlement of the more threatening 
differences between the two world pow- 
ers may become conceivable.” 


Role of Libraries 

“Because of the fundamental role of 
libraries in education, research and _ the 
general culture of the United States and 
the USSR, librarians of both countries 
could make an important contribution to 
the objectives of the Lacy-Zaroubin 
Agreement on Exchanges, namely, to con- 
tribute significantly to the betterment of 
relations between the two countries 
thereby contributing to a lessening of in- 
ternational tension,” Mrs. Spain said. 

The Americans in Russia are expected 
to travel some 5,500 miles after arriving 
in the USSR and are expected to cover 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Tashkent, Sa- 
markand, then return to Moscow before 
flying back to the United States. 

The Russians in the United States are 
expected to travel approximately 6,000 
miles covering New York, Washington, 
Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and return: to New York for de- 
parture to Russia. 


April 1961 
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Wisconsin Principal Named 
To Nat'l DESP Committee 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Helen L. 
Ferslev, elementary school principal in 
Green Bay, was elected as a member-at- 
large to a three-year term on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the NEA Department 
of Elementary 
School Principals. 
The vote by ballot 
was ‘announced at 
the annual conven- 
tion of the Depart- 
ment at Atlantic 
City, Mar, 22. 

Marion Cranmore, 
principal of Burns 
Park School at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., was 
named president- 
elect. Martin Tate, 
principal, Phoenix, Ariz., chosen last year 
becomes president of the association on 
June 1, 1961. Other elected officers are: 
Orville B. Aftreth, principal, Motley 
School, Minneapolis, vice president, and 
Harry Haynes, Jr., Lewiston, Ida., as the 
second member-at-large of the Executive 
Committee. 

The DESP convention, meeting from 
Mar. 18-22, attracted more than 4,000 
principals from every state in the union. 
Besides the usual general sessions and 
group meetings, opportunity was offered 
for- principals to visit Education Consult- 
ant Centers which provided individual 
consultant service to those seeking help 
with individual problems. 





HELEN L. FERSLEV 


Paul Hoffman, managing director of 
the UN Special Fund, in a principal ad- 
dress told educators of the need for using 
human resources of undeveloped coun- 
tries. “If we had only realized back in 
1950,” he said, “that it is the human re- 
sources—the people—on whom we must 
concentrate if we are to help the undevel- 
oped countries, we would be farther ahead 
today.” 

“Education and technical training must 
go in advance of scientific development,” 
he pointed out. “No nation is so rich that 
it cannot profit from expanding economy, 
and no nation is so poor that it cannot 
help other nations,” he said. 

There are three reasons why we should 
invest billions in the newly emerging 
countries, Hoffman said: “First, because it 
is good business . . . second, for compelling 
political reasons—we can’t afford any more 
Cubas or Congos . . . and third, because it 
provides the one best way to make con- 
structive use of the time we are buying 
at so heavy a cost thru our defense 
expenditures.” 


Social Studies and Science 
Teachers to Have Workshops 


MADISON—Two important workshops 
for teachers will be held at the Trees for 
Tomorrow Camp at Eagle River during 
the summer, one for science and one for 
social studies teachers. 

From Aug. 20-23 the Social Studies 
group will meet for a workshop planned 


to assist social studies teachers to relate 
conservation concepts for pupils to the 
various subjects in the social studies field. 
Those desiring further information should 
write to Eugene Iffand, Oconomowoc 
High School, or R. L. Liebenberg, State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

The 6th Annual Field Institute for Sci- 
ence Teachers will be held at the same 
camp on Aug. 23-26. The purpose of the 
workshop is to present important conser- 
vation concepts and experiences in a way 
that will help teachers to include this 
phase of education as an integral part of 
their science course. Inquiries should be 
made with James W. Busch, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, or M. N. Tay- 
lor, executive director of Trees for Tomor- 
row, Merrill, Wis. 


FTA Clubs Meet at 
UW-Madison May 19-20 


MADISON—The Wisconsin Association 
of High School Future Teachers Clubs, 
will hold their annual session at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Madison, May 19-20. 
Some 600 students and advisers repre- 
senting the 3,200 members in 90 clubs 
will participate. Mrs. Wilda Faust, NEA 
consultant for FTA groups, will be the 
featured speaker. 

John Witiak, West Milwaukee High 
School senior, is State FTA president. The 
Scheders, UW Student WEA chapter, 
will host the high school group. 
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A two-book series that stresses true mathematics. 
introduced to number systems other than our own and emphasis is placed, 
throughout both texts, on the meaning and structure of mathematics. 
The Science For Progress Series, 2nd Edition 
by Ames, Baker, and Leahy 


“Imagine me liking 
science and math...” = 





Teachers hear more and more students say this when they use: 
Mathematics, First Course 
Mathematics, Second Course 

by Brown, Gordey, Sward, and Mayor 


This is a complete science teaching package: Science in 
Today’s World (Grade 7), Science for Your Needs (Grade 8), 
and Science for Progress (Grade 9). Each of these three texts 
is complete with activities book, tests, and teacher’s manual. 


Prentice-Hall Representative: 


Wilford Stewart, 110 South 5th St., Fort Atkinson, Wisc. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


The student is first 
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WEA Plans Greyhound Bus 
Service to Atlantic City 


MADISON—The WEA has arranged 
with the Greyhound Bus Service to char- 
ter buses for WEA members and their 
wives or husbands for transportation to 
the NEA convention in Atlantic City and 


return. 








Amil Zellmer, WEA consultant, arranges trans- 
portation with Sager Travel Agency. 


Buses will leave Madison, Friday 
June 23, and arrive in Atlantic City, 
June 24. The return trip will leave At- 
lantic City Saturday, July 1, arriving in 
Madison July 2. An overnight stop on the 
eastbound trip will be made at Pitts- 
burgh’s Statler Hilton. 

Final reservations, including check cov- 
ering transportation charges, must be 
made by May 15. Round trip fare, Madi- 
son to Atlantic City, will be $38. Lodging 
and meals are extra. No liability is as- 
sumed by the WEA for persons making 
the trip. 

Those wishing to use the new WEA 
service should write Amil Zellmer, Wis- 
consin Education Association, 404 Insur- 
ance Building, Madison 3, for further 
information, 


Summer Session Inquiries 
Running Ahead of Last Year 


MADISON—The Summer Sessions of- 
fice at the University of Wisconsin re- 
ports inquiries about the 1961 summer 
program are running 93% above the same 
period last year, reflecting interest in the 
new or expanded courses which will be 
conducted. 

In science the expanded program _in- 
cludes a botany course in the biology of 
algae, meteorology studies in advanced 
dynamics and synoptics, a course in solid 
state physics, and zoological study of the 
conservation of aquatic resources. 
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GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean fluency in 
handwriting, too! Even your brighter pupils 
can develop failure frustrations from lack 

of skill “on paper.” Here is a vital key 

to release their real capabilities! 

PALMER METHOD, most widely used handwriting, 
fits human body and brain, develops the relaxed. 
easy habits of fast, legible writing. Palmer’s 

fine graded texts, constantly revised and 


Growing interest in peoples and cus 
toms of the world is reflected in new o: 
expanded courses dealing in specific over 
seas areas. In the Asian area, courses wii! 
be conducted in Far Eastern politics, In 
dian Studies, and a special Japan are: 
program for teachers. The European are 
will be covered by courses in contempo 
rary German literature; the history, geog 
raphy, foreign policy, culture, and lan 
guage of Russia; and by Scandinavia: 
area studies. 

Special Courses 

Special four-week courses will be of- 
fered in the education of exceptional chil 
dren as well as a special two-week course 
in administration. Other classes will be 
offered in accounting for teachers, adult 
education, counseling, career develop- 
ment, and mental health and education 
Teachers responsible for supervision of 
school publications are offered a course in 
this specialty by the School of Journalism. 

For the prospective student of history 
there are new or expanded courses in 
American thought and culture, economic 
life in Europe, history of colonial society, 
United States diplomatic history since 
1900, and representative Americans. Art 
history will cover architecture, sculpture, 
and painting since World War II. 

The list of new or expanded courses is 
rounded out by instruction in the geogra- 
phy of the city and the geography of 
transportation, by two short courses in 
nursing, and by speech courses in the 
British drama, television drama produc: 
tion, audio and speech pathology, and the 
psychology of speech and hearing. 


OCDM Offers Educational 
Publications and Films 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—The Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization distrib- 
utes many educational publications and 
films of interest to school administrators, 
teachers, and parents, and which are suit- 
able for use in classrooms, school assem- 
blies and parent-teacher or community 
meetings. These items serve as valuable 
teaching aids or discussion material for 
meetings and are supplied in quantities 
sufficient for school use without charge. 

OCDM has available on a free loan 
basis many Civil Defense films. One of the 












up-to-date, help you train or review in minimum newest films, titled “Civil Defense in 
time ...an integral part of the modern Schools,” has been prepared especially for 
school’s language arts program. school use. 
Requests for free publications and loan ‘ 
of films may be made thru local or State 
@ MANUSCRIPT Workbooks and Manual — Grades ] and 2. Pearee aaae AY Civil Defense Offices or to OCDM Re- ‘ 
@ CURSIVE Workbooks — Grades J through 8. he ggg { SD DRRAe 4 gional Headquarters at Battle Creek, Mich. 
: Se hee : 
AUTHORITATIVE, complete, up- } au ‘ho : 
to-date. Carefully correlated New: RITE HOLD BALL POINT seers Nat | School Boards Assn. ] 
with reading grade levels. NOW with REFILLS! Doubly refined he ° e ° ‘ 
FREE — for EVALUATION. ink. Instant, smooth writing and dry- a Plans Philadelphia Session 
Sample workbooks, other materials, ing. No smearing, no leaking. dnd jf i 
catalog. Sent on request to edu- pire cr Ph hcligll 5 ed oo es ic ( PHILADELPHIA—The 1961 conven- 
trae mating Ste | ee | (| dom of the Nana School Bom ho 
, EXCLUSIVE double indentations to jo/ . ciation wi e held in iladelphia May 5 
HERBERT F. JOHNSON re ne agen a 2 4-6. The theme for this year’s meeting is s 
WISCONSIN REPRESENTATIVE ie oimn “School Boards Face National Issues.” 
The Most Widely Educators and laymen will discuss before 
Used Handwriting some 5,000 school board members the I 
902 S. Wabash, national problems with which _locally- I 
Chicago 5, Ill. | controlled schools must deal. a 
= April 1961 Vv 
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Stout State Is Conducting 
Industrial Arts Survey 


MENOMONIE, WIS.—A survey of the 
status of industrial arts in Wisconsin is 
now being conducted by Stout State Col- 
lege thru cooperative action of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, the Wis- 
censin Industrial Arts Association, the State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education, 
and the Wisconsin State Colleges, accord- 
ing to Robert Rudiger, survey chairman 
and professor of education at the College. 

It is believed that the results of this 
survey will be very useful in evaluating 
present programs and will provide data 
for the improvement of supervision and 
teacher education programs in this subject 
area education. 

Rudiger urges all schools that are con- 
tacted to respond without delay so that 
the study can be made as comprehensive 
as possible. 


UW to Observe Workmen’s 
Compensation Anniversary 


MADISON—A nationwide symposium 
marking the 50th anniversary of workmen’s 
compensation in the United States, will be 
held at the University of Wisconsin on 
May 9-10, Dean E. A. Gaumnitz, UW 
School of Commerce, announced recently. 

Dean Gaumnitz said the symposium will 
be a “working observance” of the work- 
men’s compensation act passed in Wiscon- 
sin on May 3, 1911. The Wisconsin law 
was the first to go into effect in the nation 
and was the first to be declared constitu- 
tionally valid. Nine other states passed 
laws the same year. 

Participating in the meeting will be edu- 
cators, economists, and representatives of 
medicine, law, labor, government, and the 
insurance industry, from thruout the 
United States. 

The program will delve into the con- 
cept of workmen’s compensation; its soci- 
ological, economic, and legal development; 
benefits, coverages, costs, funding systems, 
self-insurance, safety, accident prevention 
and rehabilitation; administration, cover- 
age and costs, and the future prospects of 
workmen’s compensation laws. 


In Memoriam 


Kathryn Prescott, 73, instructor in She- 
boygan High School for 37 years, died 
suddenly Feb. 28 at De Bary, Fla., her 
winter residence for the past several years. 
She was a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin and began teaching in Sheboy- 
gan in 1913. A teacher of English and 
Latin she had the unique gift of making 
Latin a live language for hundreds of 
students. 

cod * * 

Mrs. Melvin F. (Jessie) Schleife, 53, a 
Tomahawk public school instructor for 14 
years, died Mar. 14, after a long illness. 
She taught in Phillips from 1929 to 1934. 

= ® = 


Richard Madison, 29, a member of the 
Lena High School faculty, died suddenly 
Mar. 12 after excess medication to relieve 
a respiratory ailment. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Annual Reading Workshop 
Scheduled at U. of Chicago 


CHICAGO—The Department of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago an- 
nounces the Ninth Annual Workshop in 
Reading to be held from July 3-July 28, 
reports Mrs. Helen Robinson, workshop 
director. 

The Workshop is open to classroom 
teachers, reading consultants, supervisors, 
administrators, librarians, and remedial 
teachers of reading, and to administrators 
and supervisors. 

The staff includes Ruth Strang, Univer- 
sity of Arizona; La Verne Strong, State De- 
partment of Education, Connecticut; Lu- 


cille Mozzi, reading consultant, School Dis- 
trict No. 48, Elmhurst, Ill., and Helen K. 
Smith, University of Chicago faculty 
member. 

Mrs. Helen M. Robinson, director of the 
program, reports that during last summer’s 
workshop, teachers from 39 states and 
from Canada were registered. 

Registration in the Workshop is for one 
and one-half course credits (5 semester 
hours). An additional half-credit may be 
earned by attending the Reading Confer- 
ence and remaining thru Aug. 4 to com- 
plete a paper. Application blanks should 
be secured early from Mrs. Helen M. 
Robinson, Director of the Workshop, 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, II. 
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our office in Milwaukee. 
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With the many demands made on our paychecks these days, they 
become more precious than ever. With the ever-rising cost of liv- 
ing it becomes even more important to help protect those precious 


Thousands of Wisconsin teachers have found that the most satis- 
factory way of doing this is through the WEA sponsored Washington 
National Group Income Protection Plan. 


If you would like to hear more about this popular plan, simply write 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SPECIALISTS IN TEACHERS GROUP INSURANCE” 
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LOCAL OFFICE 





WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


606 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Write for Particulars 


GROUP OFFICE: 
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UW-Milwaukee Campus School to View Airborne TV 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—The Campus Ele- 
mentary School at the University of Wis- 
consin at Milwaukee is one of the 31 ele- 
mentary and high schools of the six-state 
area to demonstrate the education offerings 
of the Midwest Program on Airborne Tele- 
vision Instruction, according to a recent 
announcement by John E. Ivey, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Midwest Program. Rolland L. 
Callaway, a member of the UW-M fac- 
ulty, is’ in charge of the project in 
Wisconsin. 

The demonstration schools were picked 
by area committees at 20 midwestern col- 
leges and universities cooperating as_re- 
source institutions for MPATI in the six- 
state region reached by the telecasts. Most 
of the schools are being equipped without 
cost by nine major manufacturers of tele- 
vision equipment. The equipment includes 
antennas, distributions systems, and up to 
12 receiving sets each. 


States in Program 
The demonstration schools are situated 
in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, and Wisconsin. They are designed to 
give teachers, school administrators, stu- 
dents, parents and others an opportunity to 
watch an adequate receiving system in 
operation and see how televised instruction 

can be used in the classroom. 
These schools are in addition to the 
hundreds of schools that have indicated 
they will equip themselves to receive the 


airborne telecasts. More than half a mil- 
lion students are expected to view the first 
lessons beamed from a high-flying aircraft, 
according to a recent survey by MPATI. 
“Each demonstration school will serve 
as a ‘showplace’ for visitation by school 
people and parents and students over a pe- 
riod of time. Non-participating school 
systems then can judge for themselves 
whether they wish to make use of the air- 
borne telecasts,” Dr. Ivey said, adding: 
“It is hoped that these schools can be 
the means of boosting student participation 
from the current estimated 526,000 stu- 


dents to as many as two million by the end © 


of the program’s experimental period in 
June, 1962.” 


Manufacturers Interested 

Sponsoring manufacturers are: Admiral 
Corporation, General Electric Company, 
Motorola, Inc., Philco Corporation, Radio 
Corporation of America, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, and Zenith Radio 
Corporation. 

Jerrold Electronics Corporation and 
Blonder-Tongue Systems, Inc., television 
systems manufacturers, also are contribut- 
ing equipment and installation service for 
some of the schools. 

Ivey estimated total contributions by 
manufacturers to the demonstration schools 
will amount to about $100,000. In addi- 
tion, school boards are contributing a total 











6-week term: 
2-week terms: 


3-week term: August 7-25 


Guest Consultants: 


directed by 


cating the handicapped) 


M. Ed. degrees. 





NATIONAL COLLEGE 
oF EDUCATION 


Earn teaching credits in summer sessions. Wide range of classes 
in liberal arts and s¢iences, and professional courses. 


June 26 - August 4 
June 12-23, July 10-21, July 24 - August 4 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Dr. Willard Olson, Dean, School of Education, University of Michigan 
Dr. Glenn O. Blough, Author, University of Maryland 


Betts International Reading Conference, August 7-11 
Emmett A. Betts, Director of Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


New Graduate Program in Special Education for Teachers of the Retarded, 


Dr. Harold Delp, Director of Little City, Palatine, Illinois (center for edu- 


Workshop in Teaching Skills, July 24—August 4 
Maurice Mitchell, President, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


Science in an Aerospace Age, August 7-25 (new three-week term) 


Teaching by Television, June 26—-August 4 
Distinguished faculty, small groups. Coed. Modest tuition. Conveniently located 
on Chicago’s beautiful North Shore. Also full-time courses leading to B. Ed., 


Write Office of Admissions for detailed Summer Brochure. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


2834 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Illinois 
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of about $25,000. He said costs will range 
from $3,500 to $5,500 per school. 

The Midwest Program this spring will 
beam instructional courses from an air- 
plane to schools in the six-state region. The 
spring demonstration period will serve as « 
tune-up and testing period in preparation 
for a full academic year beginning in Sep- 
tember. Another function of the demon- 
stration schools will be to assist evaluatior: 
during these periods. 


H. C. Wilkerson to Retire 
After 50 Years Teaching 


PLATTEVILLE-H. C. Wilkerson, pro- 
fessor of education at Wisconsin State 
College and Institute of Technology, will 
retire this June after 36 years in this col- 
lege, with a total of 50 years as an educa- 
tor. He was a mem- 
ber of the first class 
to be graduated from 
Southwest Missouri 
State Teachers Col- 
lege and went to the 
University of Chi- 
cago for his graduate 
work. 

The retiring pro- 
fessor was an_ in- 
structor in several 
Missouri schools, 
starting in 1911, 
served as principal of three high schools, 
was head of the science department at 
Nevada, Mo., and was an instructor at 
Illinois State Normal University before 
coming to Platteville. 


H. C, WILKERSON 


Active in Organizations 

During his years at Platteville, he has 
been active in the Mental Health Associa- 
tion, Phi Delta Kappa, the American Per- 
sonnel Association, the State Curriculum 
committee on guidance, WEA and NEA. 

A dinner honoring his years of service in 
education and in service to his community 
and state will be he!d in the college stu- 
dent center on Saturday, Apr. 22, at 
6:30 P.M. 

The retiring professor has no immediate 
plans after June, except to take a vacation. 
He and his wife will continue to live in 
Platteville for an indefinite period. 


La Crosse and Oshkosh 
Offer Business Courses 


MADISON—At a recent meeting, the 
Board of Regents of State Colleges ap- 
proved the establishment of business ad- 
ministration programs at the State Col- 
leges in La Crosse and Oshkosh. This will 
enable students at both institutions to ma- 
jor in business administration while seek- 
ing a bachelor of arts or bachelor of sci- 
ence degree. 

Not long ago, majors in medical tech- 
nology and geology were authorized at 
the Wisconsin State College and _ Insti- 
tute of Technology, Platteville. 

The Board of Regents follows a definite 
procedure in considering requests from 
the nine State Colleges that new programs 
be added, explained Eugene R. McPhee, 
director of State Colleges. 
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Wis. Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers Meeting Apr. 22 


MILWAUKEE-The Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers will hold 
their annual spring conference, Saturday, 
Apr. 22, at the Holiday Inn on Highway 
100 off U.S. 30, Bluemound Road, Mil- 
waukee, reports Rebecca Frank of Cudahy, 
chairman of the Publicity Committee. 

Mary LeMay of Ottawa, Ill., former 
North Central Regional Director and past 
member of the NEA Commission of 
Teacher Education and Professional Prep- 
aration, will address the conference on the 
subject, “Teaching Is Our Profession.” 


Program Participants 

Others scheduled for a part in the pro- 
gram include: Ken Jonson, from Minne- 
apolis,s NEA North Central Regional Di- 
rector; Mable Kress from Ames, Iowa, 
North Central Regional Director of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers; 
Edith Luedke, WEA president-elect; and 
H. C. Weinlick, WEA executive secretary. 

The Conference will begin at 9:00 A.M. 
and close at 3:30 P.M. Reservations for 
the conference and luncheon should be 
made with Edward Gollnick, 5900 Den- 
dron Lane, Greendale, or Mrs. Myrl 
Thomas, 1134 N. 37th St., Milwaukee by 
Apr. 15. The price of the luncheon is $2.50. 


Educators Express Grave 
Fears in Mass Education 


WASHINGTON-—Five national educa- 
tional organizations expressed grave fears 
recently that the schools are drifting to- 
ward “impersonal solutions” to vital edu- 
cational problems, Their statement cites 
trends toward mass grouping, standard 
curricula, examinations, and test scores 
which are “squeezing individuals into a 
common mold.” 

The joint statement, entitled “Labels 
and Fingerprints,” was issued in booklet 
form by the American Association — of 
School Administrators, the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, and the De- 
partment of Rural Education. 


Call for Re-Examination 

The educators call for re-examination of 
some current practices which they believe 
may be leading American school children 
toward conformity rather than diversity. 
Among them: rigid grade organization or 
“ladder concept” where children advance 
“one whole rung” a year or remain in it 
for another whole year; ability or homo- 
geneity groupings within the graded or- 
ganization; the emphasis on acquiring 
facts thru rote memorization; horizontal 
enrichment; vertical enrichment; the in- 
creasing emphasis on the master teacher 
image; the use of outside testing instru- 
ments; and others. 


Work of Individuals 


The school, says the statement, must 
recapture the program and the organiza- 
tion which will instill in the individual 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


“the desire to find himself in a group, not 
bury himself in it”’—and it must give him 
the means. 

The statement adds, “It is the individual 
teacher working with the individual learner 
who will continue to find solutions to the 
problem of individualizing instruction in 
the sixties.” 

The five organizations have a combined 
membership of more than 65,000 school 
superintendents, principals, curriculum di- 
rectors, and rural educators. Five educa- 
tors located in Pennsylvania, Minnesota, 


New York, and the District of Columbia 
head the organizations which issued the 
statement. The five are: Roberta A. 
Barnes, principal, Lafayette School, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Arthur W. Foshay, executive 
officer, Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Forrest E. Conner, 
superintendent of schools, St. Paul; 
James E. Nancarrow, principal, Upper 
Darby Senior High School, Upper Darby, 
Pa.; and Clifford P. Archer, professor of 
education, University of Minnesota. 








Speech Improvements 


Through Fun 





Situations 


These two types of joyous activity which help solve 


speech problems even before chi 


Id is aware he has a problem are 


culled from speech teacher Roberta M. Buchanan's article in the 
Journal of Florida Education Association. 


Games that have as primary ob- 
jective the improvement of indi- 
vidual speech sounds also include 
training in coordination, relaxa- 
tion, and controlled emotional re- 
lease. For “10 Little Indians” game: 


Class sits cross-legged in circle 
around chief (teacher) who leads 
their activity by beating her 
drum. (Might explain this was an 
early method of communication.) 
One beat prepares them for action. 
Then, as each Indian’s number is 
called, he jumps up into position. 
Number can be duplicated. 

Group rotates in war dance move- 
ment around chief according to 
tempo of drum beat, adding voice 
on voice till 10th Indian joins in. 












of Wrigley’s 


This gradual increase in volume 
ends in war whoop. Indians rotate 
in war dance movement once 
more around chief to illustrate 
increase in tempo. 

Starting again in unison, (10 little, 
9 little, 8 little Indians etc.) each 
as number is called sits down in 
original cross-legged position and 
stops speaking. Chief ends game 
by softly beating her drum. 

From first grade through high 
school, creative dramatics is a 
means of speech training. By 
group participation, child can 
forget fear and submerge self into 
the whole experience. And the 
business of play production can 
be creative outlet for boys who 
like to build, paint, experiment 
with lights, sound, color. And for 
girls to design costumes, 
g and do make-up. 


G 





After a busy day 


with a big date coming up 
or just staying home, the 
lively flavor and smooth chewing 


Spearmint Gum 


help give you a quick ‘‘pickup.”’ 
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"60 St. College Graduates . 
Receive $200 More Than— 


MADISON—Reports from placement di- 
rectors indicate that 1960 graduates of the 
Wisconsin State Colleges who started 
teaching last fall received about $200 
more than did the 1959 graduates, reports 
the Board of Regents of State Colleges as 
a result of a study of salary trends. 





GROUP 


PROFITS 


Schools, church groups, women's clubs, etc., in- 
terested in earning 45 cents profit on each $1 
sale of attractive Gift Tie Ribbons. Also complete 
line of gift wrapping papers. Write for FREE 
sample brochure today. 


O & W GIFT TIE 
3611 West 16th Street » Dept. 68A 
lini F i 22 indi, 


’ 
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A low-cost unregimented tour different from all 
others—the most personalized—the widest cover- 
age of all. Is it for you? Don't go to Europe 
without making sure. Write: 

EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 SEQUOIA, BOX C—PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 














SPECIAL SEHOStL RATES 
tHe DUCKS 


Fun and Adventure on Land and Water. Tours Daily 
Starting May Ist. Send for free brochure and school 
rate card today! 


WISCONSIN DUCKS INC. 
Box 56 + Wisconsin Dells, Wis. 


RAISE MONEY .... 


school projects . . . Easy . . . Dignified. 
No Investment—No Risk 
For ‘‘no-obligation’’ information write: 
STM-1 Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 

















—— FREE COLOR POSTER 


11” x 14” for Classroom Display 
Illustrating and Describing 
POISON IVY, OAK and SUMAC 
Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. Spe- 
cify number of posters and miniatures needed. 
Teachers only—Write: 


IVY CORPORATION .- 





Mentclair, N. J. 








Elementary education—which used to be 
monopolized by women—paid a_ higher 
average salary to men than did high school 
level teaching. Men starting out as elemen- 
tary teachers this fall received $4,521, 
while men who embarked on high school 
level instruction averaged $4,469. Women 
elementary teachers received a salary of 
$4,387, while those in high school received 
$4,448. 

Salaries in 1959 for those starting on the 
elementary level were, men, $4,345 and 
women, $4,147; and on the high school 
level, men, $4,289 and women, $4,215. 

Salaries in special teaching fields gener- 
ally were somewhat higher than for 
straight classroom instruction. Graduates 
of the industrial education program at 
Stout, for example, received $4,845, while 
those graduating from the agriculture de- 
partments at River Falls and Platteville 
received $4,800. 

Men in physical education averaged 
$4,549 and women, $4,479; home eco- 
nomics, $4,442; business education, men 
$4,464 and women, $4,331; and library 
science, $4,438 for women, 

Lowest salaries, as is traditionally the 
case, went to two-year rural graduates, 
with men getting $3,650 (down from 
$3,817 in 1959) and women, $3,698. 

Persons graduating from Stout with 
master of science degrees received $5,003, 
while recipients of master of education 
degrees at Superior averaged $4,750. 
Graduates with degrees in mining engi- 
neering from Wisconsin State College and 
Institute of Technology, Platteville, re- 
ceived salaries of $5,974, while civil engi- 
neers got $5,814. 

The supply of prospective teachers ex- 
ceeded the demand in the fields of agri- 
culture and physical education for men, 
with 41 and 7 persons, respectively, failing 
to be placed. 


Moser Goes to Fond du Lac 


FOND DU LAC-—Robert P. Moser, 
Hales Corners, superintendent of the 
Whitnall School District, was named su- 
perintendent of the Fond du Lac Public 
Schools on Mar. 23. He was formerly su- 
perintendent at Columbus and prior to 
that was teacher, principal, and superin- 
tendent at Chilton. He will take over his 
new post July 1. 








State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


4 27 4 6 £113 
149 159 160 





Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


115 127 128 130 148 


Available in 
school year of 
1960-61 only. 
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YOURS ... for the asking 


It’s later than you think. Right now is 
the time to check over the items in this 
column. Indicate on the coupon which you 
can use and your requests will be for- 
warded to the advertisers promptly. Pleas« 
be sure to fill in your address completely 
and without abbreviations. 


4, Information about a no-risk, no-invest- 
ment Protected Fund Raising plan used by 
schools and school groups from Maine to 
California. (Mason Candies, Inc.) 


27. Graded Catalog of books for elemen- 
tary and junior high schools and Classified 
Catalog of Books for high school libraries. 
(J: B. Lippincott Co.) 


44. Brochure on different kind of tour 
thru Europe and a corner of Africa. De- 
scribes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 1961. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 


69. Information on Dr. Sharton’s Trans- 
atlantic University Tours’ 11-country Euro- 
pean tour for 1961. (Dr. Alfreda Stallman) 


113. Leaflet illustrated, with simple di- 
rections for making a dozen clever items 
like letter rack, pencil cup, stationery 
holder . . . all from scrap materials. In- 
cluded will be 24-page catalog of text- 
books and supplies for cursive and manu- 
script handwriting. (Palmer Method) 


115. Reprint: “Presidents of the United 
states” and the biography of John F. Ken- 
nedy from the 1961 World Book Encyclo- 
pedia. (Field Enterprises Educational 
Corp.) 


127. Poison Ivy Posters for classroom dis- 
play—11” x 14” in color illustrating and 
describing Poison Ivy, Oak, and Sumac. 
Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. 
(Ivy-Dry Corp.) 


128. Information on teachers 17-day all- 
expense tour of Alaska, including sight- 
seeing Fairbanks, Anchorage, Nome, Una- 
lakleet, Mt. McKinley Park, and visits to 
native mission schools, University of 
Alaska. (Alaska Airlines) 


130. Brochure on study and travel in 
Mexico in 1961. Includes itinerary of field 
trips. Courses: Spanish, Art, and History. 
College credit. Also two special sessions 
for high school students. (Taxco Summer 
School) 


148. Full Color Brochure showing the 
many travel attractions in Mississippi—the 
Delta, Vicksburg, Natchez, Jackson, State 
Parks, and Gulf Coast. (State of Mississippi) 


149. Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon 
and gift wrap paper. It suggests ways to 
earn money for group activities. (O © W 
Gift Tie) 


ews 


159. A brochure on Teaching in California 
which discusses conditions, credentials, 
salaries, climate, tenure, placement. (Kemp 
Agency) 





160. New Brochure on Miami Beach, 
Fla., tours, Nassau, and the Caribbean 
Islands. 170 Hotels cooperating. (Delta 
Air Lines) 
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Math Teachers Encourage 
Student Interest in Math 


WASHINGTON—Two of the nation’s 
most influential professional organizations 
have joined hands in an effort to stimulate 
interest among American youth in the field 
of mathematics, A new publication, Ca- 
reers in Mathematics, has been prepared 
and will be distributed soon by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences—National Re- 
search Council and the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics (National Edu- 
cation Association). 

The booklet is designed to make avail- 
able to promising students information 
about mathematicians and the careers that 
are open to them. Based on the premise 
that the time is approaching when only 
those who know mathematics will be able 
to deal effectively with the complex age 
in which we live, the publication presents 
short biographies of eight young mathema- 
ticians who are doing outstanding work in 
a wide variety of positions in the field, and, 
says the publication, their careers repre- 
sent but a small selection from the large 
number now open to the mathematically 
trained. 


Distributed Widely 
Careers in Mathematics was distributed 
in three stages to approximately 78,000 
teachers of mathematics who will introduce 
the booklet to those junior and senior high 
students they believe best able to profit 
from it. The first distribution went out in 


February to teachers in the Eastern part 
of the United States, and copies to the 
Central and Midwestern-Western regions 
followed later in the month. The publica- 
tion was financed with the assistance of 
the National Science Foundation, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, Al- 
fred P. Sloan Foundation, and the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 


Eau Claire State Offers 
Summer History Institute 


EAU CLAIRE—The History Department 
of Wisconsin State College at Eau Claire 
is cooperating with the Service Center for 
Teachers of History in sponsoring a week- 
long summer institute on Historical Back- 
grounds of Western Hemispheric Problems 
with special emphasis on Canada and 
Latin America to be held from June 17- 
July 3. Among scholars who will be pres- 
ent are Donald Beatty who handles Latin 
American history at the University of Min- 
nesota and John Galbraith, an authority on 
Canadian history, from the History De- 
partment of University of California at Los 
Angeles. Other invited scholars will be an- 
nounced later. 

The institute is for high school teachers 
of history and will be similar in nature to 
the institute on Slavic and Middle East 
History held in the summer of 1960. In- 
terested high school teachers of history are 
urged to make application to William 
Cochrane, chairman of the History Depart- 
ment at Eau Claire. 


NEA Assigns Observer 
To the United Nations 


WASHINGTON—Robert L. Thompson 
has become the NEA observer to the 
United Nations, succeeding Richard I, Mil- 
ler, who has assumed the position of as- 
sistant director of the NEA Project on the 
Instructional Program of the Public 
Schools. 

As UN observer, Thompson is the offi- 
«cial NEA liaison with the United Nations, 
its specialized agencies, and governmental 
and nongovernmental groups dealing with 
international relations. He transmits infor- 
mation on the NEA program to these 
groups and keeps the National Education 
Association informed on their activities 
pertaining to education. 


Preparing Material 

One of his major responsibilities is the 
preparation of informational and _ instruc- 
tional materials on the United Nations. He 
also works closely with various NEA units 
which carry on international programs, in- 
cluding the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 

Classroom teachers have a special inter- 
est in the role of the UN observer, for it 
was a position they helped to create. As 
far back as 1953 classroom teachers recog- 
nized the need of the teaching profession 
to have an accredited representative in the 
United Nations and urged the appoint- 
ment of a UN observer in their resolutions. 
The post was created in 1958. 











New Books 


High-School 
Science 


MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 





GARRETT-—RICHARDSON-KIEFER 


Chemistry—A First Course in Modern Chemistry 
This thoroughly teachable text in chemistry fea- 
tures up-to-date content, a modern description 
of atomic structure as related to chemical bond- 
ing, a section in full color showing areas in 
chemistry where color is critical. Laboratory 
Manual, Tests, Calculations in Chemistry, and 
Teachers’ Manual. 


BLACKWOOD-—HERRON-KELLY 

High School Physics, Revised Edition 

A 1961 copyright edition of this popular text 
in physics includes new material on satellites 
and a rocket trip to the moon. This is a stand- 
ard text with a full treatment of nuclear material. 
Workbook and Laboratory Manual, Tests, and 
Teachers’ Manual and Key. 


Ginn and 
Company 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
Represented by: 
Frank T. Moran, 810 Huron Hill, Madison 5, Wis. 


Clayton Wright, Colby, Wis. 
Francis W. Turner, 310 So. Univ. Ave., Beaver Dam, Wis. 











Serving i Youth of iw State of Wisconsin 
SINCE 1856 


SUMMER SESSION BEGINS 
MONDAY, JUNE 19 


COURSES OFFERED 


© 


Business Administration 


* 


Executive Secretarial * Begin Any Course 


* Bookkeeping for Women * Classes Mornings Only 





* Secretarial E 
* Ten-Week Session 
* Stenographic 
* Free Placement Service for After- 
* Clerical noon Part-Time Jobs 
* Cont Rapentiog * Special Short Courses for Students 
* Medicot Secretarial Who Plan to Enter Another College 
or University in the Fall 
* Also Night School and 
Extension Classes * Teenage Typing 





ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





MEMBER OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AND COUNCIL 
OF BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





215 West Washington Avenue Otto J. Madland, President 
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ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 

Albert Family have offered person- 

alized efficient reliable service to 

educators at all levels from kinder- 
arten oe ona 
ation-Wide 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO «) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 











| have been serving the schools of America 
for 40 years and have helped many hun- 
dreds of teachers into fine positions. Our 
staff and | would be happy to serve you. 


Better write us for our 
enrollment form. 


Henry D. Hughes, Manager 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. JACKSON CHICAGO, ILL. 
Member N.A.T.A. 











WASHINGTON 


needs many more good teachers 


Splendid Opportunities 
Good Salaries 
Ideal Climate 
Liberal Certification 
Excellent Retirement 
Federal Social Security 
Modern Equipment 


For further information write to: 


WASHINGTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
3141 Arcade Bidg. Seattle 1, Wash. 






















TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we = find it for you. Enroll now. 
nor eng Hd ty cea 
Sakae N.A 








TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Colorado Education Association 
Excellent coverage in Colorado 
Professional Service Low Cost 
Enroll Now 
Dept. 16 1605 Penn 
DENVER 3, COLORADO 
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RECESS TIME 


Impressionable Youth 
The fifth grade teacher had taken her 
pupils for a trip thru the Museum of 
Natural History. “Well, son,” asked little 
Jimmy’s father, “where did your teacher 
take you this afternoon?” 
“Huh,” replied Jimmy disdainfully, “she 
took us to a dead circus.” 
* = 2 


A budget is a pay-as-you-go financial 

plan that doesn’t let you go anywhere. 
a = = 
Shook Up 

“You just can’t come in like this and 
ask for a raise,” the boss said, “you must 
work yourself up.” 

“Can’t you see I’m shaking all over?” 

= o = 

Conference: A meeting at which people 
talk about what they should be doing. 

* = = 
Fingers Crossed 

Personnel Director: 
reference?” 

Applicant: “Sure, here’s the letter. It 
read: To Whom It May Concern: John 
Jones worked for us one week, and we're 
satisfied.” 


“Have you any 


= 2 o 


A synonym is the word you use when 

you can't spell the other one. 
= o a 

Cat-Nipped 

“And as the lion came charging at me,” 
related the famous explorer, “I turned and 
made a leap for an overhanging branch 
25 feet above the ground.” 

“And did you make it?” 
asked breathlessly. 

“Not on the way up,” was the reply, 
“but fortunately I caught it on the way 
down.” 


the listener 


* * 2 


The only thing more expensive than 
education is ignorance. 
2 = = 
Plain Truth 
Mother: “Do you know what happens 
to little boys who tell lies?” 
Johnny: “Yes, mother, they travel for 
half-fare.” 
= * 2 
Someone has figured out that the peak 
years of mental activity must be between 
the ages of six and 16. At six we know 
all the questions. At 16 we know all the 
answers. 
= * 2 
Flew The Coop 
FBI Man: “He got away, you say? 
Didn’t you guard the exits?” 

Local Constable: “Yup, shure did. He 
must have gone out one of the entrances.” 
o ® 2 

Cooperative Enterprise 

The burglars had tied and gagged the 
cashier after extracting the combination to 
the safe and had herded the other em- 
ployees into a separate room under guard. 
After they rifled the safe and were about 
to leave the cashier made desperate plead- 
ing noises thru the gag. Moved by curiosity 
one of the burglars loosened the gag. 

“Please!” whispered the cashier, “take 
the books, too: I’m $6,500 short.” 











A F F TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N. A. T.A. 
WESTERN STATES, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
GRADES, HIGH SCHOOL, COLLEGE 


Free Life Membership. Register Now! 
46 Years’ Placement Service 


MINNESOTA 


TEACHERS SERVICE 
Member N.A.T.A. 








prea e 


Top salaries. Positi open Midwest to Caiif. 
Write for enrollment blank and model appli- 
cation letter. 

800 Plymouth Blidg., Mi polis 3, Mi it 

















TEACHERS ADMINISTRATORS LIBRARIANS 


We are fortunately situated in a high-demand, 
high-salary area. Kindergarten thru college. 
Apply now on no-obligation basis. 


TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
(Owned by experienced teachers) 
Philip Hensel, M. Ed., Manager 
354 Richmond Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 
— Nation-wide — (Monthly Payment Plan) T-53 


For Teachers-- FREE 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 


Study and Travel in MEXICO at low 
cost. 5 hours College credit. Session 
July 22 to August 18. Write for it today: 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
807 North Main . 


DUDLEY’S 


Educational Bureau—Since 1912 
We work for you to find the position 
you want where you want it. Write 


M. E. McCORNOCK, Director 
Iron River, Mich. 














Wichita, Kansas 

















WANTED: Social Studies Teacher as Educational 
Consultant for school current events publication. 
NO selling! Opportunity to visit schools in nearly 
every state. Salary $6000 for 10-month year plus 
travel expense. Call R. A. Kling, Visual Educa- 
tion Center, Telegraph—Herald Bldg., Phone 
583-6421, Dubuque, lowa, i diately. 














SUMMER WORK for MEN 


Spend a summer in the out-of-doors in northern 
Wisconsin as a counselor in a private camp for 
boys. Eight week season—modern cabins—ex- 
cellent food—salary including board, room, and 
laundry. Openings to teach naturelore, photog- 
raphy, riflery, as well as land and water sports. 
Contact William J. Cullen, 2140 South 87 Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

















Before you buy any books for 
your school library, write for our 
helpful free GRADED CATALOGS: 
“Lippincott Books for Children’ 
(Elementary) and ‘‘Lippincott Books 
for High Schools’’— both with 
subject indexes. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Library Service Dept., Phila. 5, Pa. 











Just off the Press!!! 
HANDBOOK FOR WISCONSIN 
TEACHERS 
New Revised Edition $1.50 per copy 
Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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Latest Books 


The American People— 
Their History 


Clarence L. Ver Steeg, professor of 
history at Northwestern University, has 
provided a new American history text 
titled The American People—Their History 
for high school students. He appeals to 
students as makers of history themselves 
and reminds them that they are also the 
product of history. It has been the deci- 
sions and actions of their ancestors for 
over the centuries which have provided 
them with their language of communica- 
tions, their political processes, their indus- 
trial development and their social institu- 
tions. Reliving the moving events which 
characterize our development—some ad- 
mirable and some otherwise—should make 
students appreciate our institutions and 
encourage them to remedy the remaining 
evils wherever they exist. The text is very 
readable and is illustrated with very sig- 
nificant and meaningful drawings and 
photographs. 

Row, Peterson & Co., 
Ave., Evanston, IIl. 


First Course in Algebra 


Arthur W. Weeks and Jackson B. Ad- 
kins, both of the Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N.H., have written this text to 
serve students who will continue their 
study of mathematics and to provide un- 
derstandings which should be part of the 
background of every educated person. 
The emphasis is placed on the under- 
standing of structure which gives the stu- 
dent an introduction to contemporary 
mathematics. Thruout the book attention 
is given to the axioms of algebra and the 
way in which equation solving and the 
transformation of expressions depend on 
them. There is an abundance of exercises 
and review material. 
Ginn and Co., 205 W. 
Chicago 6. 


2500 Crawford 


Wacker Dr., 
List $4.40 
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Living in Safety and Health 


Living in Safety and Health, written by 
Evelyn G. Jones, supervisor of Depart- 
ment of General Curriculum Services of 
the Denver Public Schools, is designed to 
answer the needs of young people of sec- 
ondary school age for accurate informa- 
tion about the function of their bodies and 
about the helps provided by modern sci- 
ence. Altho the text provides the basis for 
a course in the guidance program leading 
to more advanced study of science, it also 
provides every student with a foundation 
of knowledge and habits essential for 
healthful living. It is well illustrated with 
colored drawings and black and white 
photographs which help to tell the story of 
how to stay alive. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Chicago 6. 


333 W. Lake St., 
List $4.60 
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Mathematics for Success 


Mathematics for Success, New Edition, 
by Potter, Neitzel, Root, and Enright, is a 
practical course for the home and for the 
job in adult life. It is for a terminal course 
for the high school pupil with average or 
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below-average mathematical talents or in- 
clinations. The subject matter is from the 
fields of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry. Mathematics for Success is 
the result of careful experimenting with 
hundreds of students over a period of 
many years. The text provides more than 
enough material to fit the needs of schools 
desiring an advance course in general 
mathematics of either one semester or two 
semesters in the 10th, 11th, or 12th grade. 
Ginn and Co., 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6 $4.00 
a a * 

Studies in Mass Media 

The National Council of English Teach- 
ers is publishing “Studies in the Mass 
Media,” a monthly publication each an- 
alyzing some phase of the mass media. As 
examples of the types, the November issue 
was a television guide devoted to the 
analysis of the TV version of Macbeth, 
the January number was a_photoplay 
guide, and the February issue discussed 
six magazines and one newspaper. All 
serve to aid the English teacher to keep 
abreast of current developments in the 
mass media. Headquarters of the Council 
is 508 S. Sixth St., Champaign, Ill., and 
the subscription price is $2 per year. 
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Wee ccc 
because it has 
passed the 

classroom test 





COST AS LOW 


AS 3 he 
PER PUPIL" 


RATEOMETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


IT’S VERSATILE .. . fits into any reading improve- 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service, 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per wee, 
Teachers say: ‘Pupils love working with them” 

. “best of its type”. . . “‘more convenient”’ . . . 
**so quiet”... “flexible ‘and adaptable”’ . . “rate 
increase 70 to 300%.”’ 

Complete with manual, carry-case, $39.95 

5 to 9 units, ea. $35.95 + 10 or more, ea. $33.95 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send orders to: 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. WJ14, 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


I ad 


EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 
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EDITORIALS 


Mandates to Follow 


@ Who makes WEA policy? Representatives of the 
WEA appearing before committees of the legislature 
often face some criticism for recommending approval 
or disapproval of specific bills. At times the authority 
to speak for the association is questioned because teach- 
ers and administrators will appear in opposition to 
WEA policy or somebody will report that he knows 
some teachers who disagree with WEA policy. 

Now it is almost impossible and highly impracticable 
to assemble 31,000 members of the association in order 
to get a consensus on educational policy prior to the 
meeting of the legislature or even to poll the total 
membership on legislation that has been introduced. 
The only procedure for your represéntatives to follow 
is to promote the specific mandates of the WEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly and, in case of doubt, to secure the 
approval of the Council on Education or the Legisla- 
tive Committee set up by the Council. 

Your Representative Assembly consists of over 500 
delegates chosen by 285 local associations ranging in 
membership from 26 to 1,948. Those delegates have 
before them the recommendations of the several com- 
mittees of the association which have been working 
during the year on a program for the improvement of 
education and the improvement of the profession. At 
our convention delegates are privileged to discuss com- 
mittee reports and to strike out, amend, or approve the 
recommendations of the committees. Even prior to the 
session of the Representative Assembly the committee 
reports for the year are mailed to the delegates before 
they meet in Milwaukee. In addition, the proposed 
recommendations are discussed at a series of local 
presidents’ meetings in the spring and fall. There are 
indeed several opportunities to discuss the WEA legis- 
lative program before it receives final approval by the 
Representative Assembly. At times the proposals are 
debated and policy is agreed upon, while on other oc- 
casions no opposition appears until the measure is be- 
fore the legislature. It is at that point that education’s 
forces sometimes appear divided resulting in the legis- 
lator’s uncertainty as to who speaks for education. 

We have two specific cases to illustrate our point. 
When 42A, the bill to extend the time from July 1, 
1962 to July 1, 1964 when all areas of the state shall be 
in a high school district, was before the Education 
Committee, our right to urge the defeat of the bill was 
questioned. Some teachers, it was alleged, had not been 
polled on the issue. Since they were in favor of the ex- 
tension of time, therefore we were not representing the 
teachers of the state. Fortunately, most legislators 
realize how our legislative policies are determined and 
know that when WEA representatives speak at legis- 
lative hearings they represent the considered opinion 
of organized educators in Wisconsin. 

The second case we submit was the hearing on 
258S which would require four years of higher educa- 
tion to secure a certificate to teach after 1965. The 
Council on Education in its report declared: “The 
WEA continue to support legislation providing for 
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four years of training for teachers by 1965 in order to 
qualify for the initial teachers license.” That statement 
received unanimous approval last November from the 
587 delegates representing the 31,219 teachers of Wis 
consin. Yet at the hearing after WEA representatives 
presented the argument and evidence the Wisconsin 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professiona! 
Standards had found to be valid in support of better 
qualifications for Wisconsin teachers, there were large 
delegations of opponents appearing and registering in 
opposition to the measure. We don’t deny the right of 
any citizen to appear at a legislative hearing and ex- 
press his approval or opposition to proposed measures, 
but we do believe it would be better if the various 
points of view on policy could be debated within our 
professional organization prior to the declaration of 
policy by the Representative Assembly. It would cer- 
tainly strengthen the profession in the opinion of the 
legislators and the general public. 

In spite of adverse criticism the only policy for your 
chosen representatives to follow is to advocate the pro- 
gram for the improvement of education and the pro- 
fession which has been approved by the WEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 


Quality of Education 


@ In order to give every boy and girl in Wisconsin 
an equal educational opportunity or as nearly equal as 
possible, the WEA has worked for federal and state 
support for education, reorganization of school districts 
into larger units, and higher qualifications for teachers. 
Basically we believe these things are essential if we are 
to give the youth of the state the kind of an education 
he needs for the twentieth century. 

In spite of single and isolated cases which are fre- 
quently used by proponents of small schools in their 
endeavor to convince the legislators that the status quo 
is satisfactory, we believe studies reveal some children 
in the state are not getting a fair break. 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist, a rural publication 
edited by Ralph S. Yohe, reports that a large percent- 
age of rural youth will ultimately find employment in 
urban areas. When they do they find that they are in 
competition for jobs with others who have had their 
schooling in the larger schools with broader curricu- 
lum, better equipped laboratories and shops, and more 
professionally educated teachers. 

Facing these facts of life we would think that the 
proponents of the small school would not rely quite so 
much on the isolated case where student X, a product 
of the small school, has made his mark in the world 
perhaps not because of his formal education but in 
spite of it. 

Lincoln was self-educated but he lived in the 19th 
century. We may have more Lincolns in the centuries 
to come but the chances for success for any student in 
the future will most likely be based on the formal eau- 
cation he acquired during the formative period of his 
life. Such education is no guarantee of success but we 
think it is highly desirable. 


April 1961 





SIGN 

OF THE 
GOOD 

LIFE IN 
WISCONSIN 


This little fellow is getting an early introduction to one of the 
most meaningful signs of the good life in Wisconsin — the fine 
health facilities to be found throughout the state. Ever since a 
frontier surgeon at Prairie du Chien began his remarkable studies 
of the digestive process in the 1820’s, Wisconsin has been in the 
forefront in medical science and hospital services. 


Today the more than 3,600 doctors affiliated with the State 
Medical Society are leaders in the field of health care insurance. 
Their new WPS Special Service Plan, for example, includes pro- 
visions for full payment of physicians’ charges. The companion 
hospital contract is equally generous. To group contracts you can 
attach a “major illness rider” that extends your coverage up to 
$10,000 per person for each illness. Ask your own doctor about 
WPS, contact a district office in Kenosha, Eau Claire, or Green 
Bay, or write WPS, Madison. 


SURGICAL 
MEDICAL 
HOSPITAL 


WISCONSIN PHYSICIANS SERVICE 


THE DOCTORS’ PLAN 7 OF THE STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN © 330 E. LAKESIDE © MADISON 5, WISCONSIN © ALPINE 6-3101 


C) 1961, by State Medical Society of Wisconsin 





“Uf ut Fnee” 


REPUBLIC STEEL LOCKERS 
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Beat the high cost of school construction, the high cost of school operation with. maintenance 
free Republic Steei Lockers. They last the life of the school with but one, low-cost, original 
installation budget appropriation. Taxpayers like that! 


Strong, sturdy, steel construction protects student valuables, provides student privacy, never needs 
replacing. Bonderized surface and baked-on enamel finish (selection of attractive colors) with- 
stands the abuse of everyday service. ; 


Louver design provides fresh-flow ventilation. Built-in Wall installations offer flush to the wall, 
smooth surfaces for greater safety. No dust-catching crevices, No littered locker tops. Corridors 
stay new longer, build student, teacher, community pride. 


Maintenance free Republic Steel Lockers are available in a wide selection of types and sizes to 
meet every school need. In your choice of any popular locking system. 


Republic Steel Locker specialists will help you plan and select an economical locker program 
within your budget. And, assume full responsibility for complete installation. Call your Republic 
representative today. 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY COMPANY 
320 S. Barstow St. Eau Claire, Wis. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL SERVICE 
1201 Williamson St. 4929 W. Fond du Lac Ave. 1007 3rd St. 
Madison 3, Wis. Milwaukee 16, Wis. Wausau, Wis. 








